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—when every second counts 


Frankel Test Clips 
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SINGLE CopiIEs, 10 CENTS 
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Edward E. Clement 
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Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
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700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C 
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Ring Your Telephones 
From Y our Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


30c No 
to Dry 
Te Batteries 
per month 
Total No 
Operating Wet 
Cost Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
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Your Lighting 
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Connect Your Ringing Leads ie” 


Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 





The Superiority of No. 99 
Hercules Telephone 


is demonstrated by 
hundreds of volun- 
tary testimonials. 


There are undoubtedly 
more telephones of this 
type used in small 
towns and country dis- 
tricts in the United 
States and many other 
countries than there 
are of any other one 
type of telephone. 


This condition exists 
because the HER- 
CULES Telephone 
gives universal satis- 
faction. It combines 
the high grade materi- 
als and workmanship 
which characterize 
Swedish American 
products. 





Do you have our catalogue? 
No. 99 If not write for it today. 


Swedish American Telephone Mfg. Co. 
5237 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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are using Solderall in place of 
the old style solder and flux 





(PATENTED) 


The only real metal solder 
with flux combined, in col- 
lapsible tubes. 


25c per tube 


Discounts in lots of one dozen and over 


The SOLDERALL COMPANY 


129 Sussex Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Chickens Come Home to Roost. 

The Bell telephone organization is reap- 
ing the fruits of its long record of in- 
sincerity, evasion and double-dealing in 
its relations with its Independent competi- 
tors. Puffed up with the notion that it 
was so rich and big and powerful that 
the Bell 


combination for years has pursued its 


it was accountable to no one, 
way relentlessly attempting to crush out 
all competition, by fair means or foul. Its 
leaders have boasted it so often that they 
came to believe that they were born to 
rule a telephone monopoly in the United 


States and could do no wrong. 


The Federal government has been call- 
ing it to account in recent years, which 
no doubt annoyed these masters of pre- 
tended monopoly, but they took a fresh 
new hold on the belief that at least no 
ordinary mortal dared to question any of 
their acts. 

But times are changing. Just how rad- 
ically they are changing two articles in 
this issue of TELEPHONY show significant- 
ly. One deals with the victory of the 
minority stockholders of the Central Un- 
ion Telephone Co. in their suit against 
the Bell magnates. The other relates to 
the meeting of the board of’ directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association held in Chicago, January 20. 

The first tells how the Superior Court 
of Cook County branded as illegal the 
Bell’s conduct with regard to its sub- 
sidiary. The other throws on the screen 


a flashlight showing an astonishing change 


Bell’s 


trustworthiness 


in the attitude and also on its 


as viewed by Independ- 
ents. 


As frequently pointed out in these 
columns, the Bell bosses are in a panic 
over the talk of government ownership of 
telephones—especially the long distance 
lines. Their fear is a righteous fear, for 
it has been the unfair monopoly policy of 
the Bell which has given substance to the 


public ownership proposition. 


Knowing that Independent telephone in- 
terests wield a greater political power 
than its Wall street connections, the Bell 
organization has been trying to induce the 
Independents to join and help fight gov- 
ernment ownership. As related at the di- 
rectors’ meeting, the hearings in Wash- 
ington on the bills providing for govern- 
ment ownership of the Bell lines in the 
District of Columbia brought the question 
to a head. Several times the Bell organi- 
zation urged officers of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association to ap- 
pear and help make the fight. They de- 
clined. Vice-President MacKinnon had 
the right idea when he told the Bell rep- 
resentatives that it was a case of Bell 
chickens coming home to roost. He might 
also have said that the Independents did 
not care to scorch their fingers by pulling 
Bell chestnuts out of the fire. 

While in New York on another matter, 
officers of the association were again be- 
sought by the Bell leaders to rally to their 
They that 


Messrs. Kingsbury and Sylvan were em- 


support. were informed 


powered by the Bell interests to treat 
with the Independents and endeavor to 
understanding 


arrive at a_ satisfactory 


with them so that a united front could 
be made. This proposal was reported to 


the Independent board of directors. 


The directors of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association are 
careful, shrewd business men who realize 
the advantage of an equitable working 
agreement with all engaged in the tele- 
phone industry. They know the real value 
of discussions with Bell representatives 
—if such discussions are in good faith— 
and they know also that it seldom pays 
to close the door to conference. But they 
also have reasonably good memories. 

They remembered that in the past the 
Bell had professed a willingness to con- 
fer, to listen to requests and to make 
proposals, but they also remembered that 
such conferences and proposals never got 
anywhere because of the insincerity and 
evasion of the Bell managers. 

The prospect of dealing again with Mr. 
Kingsbury, the author of the Kingsbury 
commitment of “how not to do it,” did 
not arouse much enthusiasm, beyond the 
undeniable satisfaction that it showed 
that the Bell is mightily perturbed. 

So the Independent directors agreed to 
advise the association officers to hold no 
more conferences with the Bell repre- 
sentatives unless the latter submit a defi- 
nite proposition in writing. Of course, this 
decision was framed in courteous, diplo- 


matic language, but in plain English it 
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means that the time has gone by when 
the Bell interests can crook a finger and 
bring the Independents fawning around 
The 
show its good faith before it is accorded 


them. Zell organization must first 
attention by representatives of the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry which the Bell 
has attempted ‘to destroy. 

TELEPHONY believes the directors made 
the right answer to Messrs. Kingsbury ani 
Sylvan. If they are empowered to speak 
with authority for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., let them say what 


their company is willing to do to right 


the wrongs it has inflicted upon the Inde- . 


of the United 


They know what 


pendent telephone men 
States all these years. 
the Independents rightfully claim. Is the 


Bell ready to end its unfair competition 


TELEPHONY 


and “live and let live,” or is this just an- 
cther scheme to stop the hue and cry on 
the Bell heels with no practical results? 

Is the Bell willing to stop buying Inde- 
pendent properties? 

Is the Bell willing to give Independents 
toll connections on an equitable basis? 

Is the Bell willing to reform the West- 
ern Electric situation and comply with 
the laws governing fair competition? 

We do not blame the Bell for being 
worried about the government ownership 
question. Nobody living today need fret 
about government ownership of all tele- 
phone plants, but there is much to be said 
in favor of federal ownership and opera- 
tion of Bell long distance lines. That 
would be the first item on the program, 


and it would give all companies equal 
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rights to connections. That would mean 
the end of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and that, in turn, would 
go far towards straightening out many of 
the Independents’ problems. 

The holding company idea has been 
dealt some bddy blows by courts and com- 
missions within the last vear, culminating 
in the Central Union decision. More and 
more the principle is developing that a 
holding company has no divine right to 
milk a utility corporation of a percentage 
of its earnings—not even 4% per cent. 

It is a situation which is directly trace- 
able to the detestable monopoly policy of 
the Bell organization. The greedy have to 
pay the penalty sometime. Yes, chickens 
come home to roost. 

So do Bell buzzards. 


United States Association Directors Meet 


Overtures Received from Bell for Settlement of Differences Between Independ- 
ents and Bell—Association Open to Definite Written Propositions but 


No Conferences Desired—Committees Appointed and Reports 


On Saturday, January 20, the directors 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association held a meeting at Ho- 
tel La Salle, Chicago. The great feature 
of the meeting was the report presented 
by Vice-President F. B. MacKinnon of 
the overtures which have been made by 
the Bell company looking to a settlement 
of the differences between the Independ- 
ents and the Bell. Mr. MacKinnon told 
of conferences which President McVey 
and himself had with U. N. Bethel, N. C. 
Kingsbury and T. P. Sylvan, in which 
the latter two were authorized by Mr. 
Bethel as vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to discuss to 
a conclusion the differences which now 
exist. 

Attitude of Independents. 

The Bell officials were given to under- 
stand the attitude of the Independents 
was as expressed by the various resolu- 
tions adopted at the meetings held dur- 
ing the convention at Chicago during De- 
cember. Upon the conclusion of Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon’s report, the sentiment was evi- 
dent that the Bell company had previously 
made promises which were not fulfilled 
and that therefore the association did not 
intend to be deluded by any overtures 
for conferences. If the Bell company has 
any definite written proposals to make, 
the association will receive them. 

The first business of the meeting was 
a discussion of finances. The finance com- 
mittee through H. L. Gary reported that 
approximately $15,000 had been pledged 
while several of the larger companies 


were still to be heard from. Letters have 
been sent to members and non-member 
companies and to the manufacturers an? 
the committee is hopeful that the pledges 
will reach $35,000, thus covering the 
Ludget of about $35,000. 

Forty-five new companies were voted 
into membership, making a total of 673 
members, 

President McVey then requested Secre- 
tary Vivian to read the committees as se- 
lected. These were read as follows: 

MEMBERSHIF COMMITTEE: W. S. Viv- 
ian, Chicago, chairman; J. H. Wright, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; C. E. Hollander, New- 
ark, Ohio; H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; P. S. Pogue, Louisville, Ky.; J. C. 
Duncan, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. N. Mc- 
Ange, Jr., Corinth, Miss.; F. E. Bohn, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; F. V. Newman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; B. F. Baker, Le Roy, IIL; 
J. C. Crowley, Jr., Superior, Wis.; E. C. 
Kast, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. S. Hall, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; C. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, Iowa; L E. Hurtz, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; W. W. Johnson, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; J. H. Close, Topeka, Kans.; E. C. 


Blomeyer, Waco, Texas, and W. N. Win- 


ter, Everett, Wash. 

Service ComMittTeE: G. R. Johnston, 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman; J. G. Crane, 
Kansas City, Mo.; L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; C. B. Randall, St. Paul, Minn.; 
W. J. Melchers, Owosso, Mich., and H. 
E. Bradley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PLANT CoMMITTEE: W. J. Melchers, 
Owosso, Mich., chairman; B. H. Brooks, 
Columbus, Ohio; A. L. Stadermann, Ter- 
re Haute, Ind.; J. W. Morrison, Roches- 


Received 


ter, N. Y.; M. T. Caster, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
R. L. Barry, St. Paul, Minn.; W. H. Hay, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. C. Polk, Kansas 
City, Mo., and J. M. Storkerson, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

TraAFFic CoMMITTEE: A. J. Shands, St. 
Louis, Mo., chairman; H. E. Davis, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; F. V. Newman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; T. J. Tune, Columbus, 
Ohio; G. K. Gann, Lincoln, Nebr.; C. E. 
Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. E. Doo- 
little, Terre Haute, Ind.; W. I. How- 
ard, St. Paul, Minn., and Martin Um- 
bach, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

CoMMERCIAL CoM™MITTEE: R. R. Stev- 
ens, Columbus, Ohio, chairman; C. B. 
Randall, St. Paul, Minn.; Thos. Bromley, 
Tr., Muskegon, Mich.; F. O. Cuppy, La- 
fayette, Ind., and P. S. Pogue, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Committees Approved. 

It was moved by Geo. R. Fuller, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and supported that 
committees be approved as read. 

The accounting committee was then 
read as follows: F. B. MacKinnon, chair- 
man; H. E. Bennett, Kansas City, Mo.:; 
A. C. Cragg, St. Paul, Minn.; LeRoy 
Parker, Columbus, Ohio; H. Linton Re- 
ber, St. Louis, Mo.; E. D. Schade, Johns- 
town, Pa., and P. J. Weirich, Monroe, 
Wis. 

It was moved by J. B. Earle, of Waco. 
Texas, and supported that the account- 
ing committee be approved as read and 
that they select their own chairman. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, President McVey suggested the re- 

(Continued on page 31.) 


Bell Rule of Central Union Illegal 


Minority Stockholders of Central Union Telephone Co. Win Victory Over 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Epoch-Making Decision by Judge 
Wm. E. Dever Rendered in Chicago, Jan. 20, Scores Bell Monopoly Methods 


In the case of William A. Read et al. vs. 
Central Union Telephone Co., the court 
holds that the stock of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in the Central 
Union Telephone Co. is null and void, 
orders an accounting, and holds that the 
American company cannot 
part of its alleged 


recover any 


plainants. The court battle has been car- 
ried on by Attorney Stephen A. Foster, 
with whom were associated Rush C. But- 
ler, Cornelius Lynde, Beverly B. Vedder 
and others. 

The defendants in the the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 


suit were 


defendant to the proceeding in the case. 
The original suit was a petition for an 
injunction to restrain Theodore N. Vail, 
Bernard F. Sunny and other officials from 
selling the stock in the Central Union 
company. 
Subsequently the 


stockholders filed a 


bill 


seeking a_ re- 





indebtedness from 


the Central Union 


Telephone Co. un- 
full 
That, in 
brief, is the gist of 


til after a ac- 


counting. 
the opinion ren- 
January 20, 
the 


mi- 


dered 
in Chicago, in 
suit of certain 
nority stockholders 
of the Central Un- 
ion Telephone Co. 
against the Amer- 
Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
Judge William E. 
Dever, before 
whom the suit in 
the Superior. Court 
of Cook County, 
Ill, was tried, 
handed down a vol- 
uminous opinion 
dealing with all of 
the intricate ques- 
tions of law and 
fact which were in- 


ican 


volved in this now 
famous litigation. 
Some idea of the 
magnitude of this 
case can be gath- 
ered from the fact 
stated by the court 
that the record cov- 
ered some _ 30,000 
pages and included 
hundreds of intri- 
cate exhibits. Judge 








ceiver, charging of- 
ficials of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with 
a deliberate plot to 
wreck the Central 
Union company and 
resorting to “trust” 
methods. 

The capitalization 
of the Central Un- 
ion company was 
$10,000,000. The out- 
standing stock is 
approximately  $5,- 
300,000. Of this 
amount William A. 
Read, Charles . J. 
Spencer and Charles 
G. Foster owned 
$100,000 par value 
of the stock. The 
rest of the stock 
was owned by the 
American company. 

The complainants 
charged that in- 
debtedness of $82,- 
000,000 — since  in- 
creased by interest 
to $45,000,000—was 
piled up against the 
Central Union com- 
pany by exorbitant 
and_ unauthorized 
charges and high 
prices for equip- 
ment. It was fur- 
ther charged that 
the Central Union 








Dever’s opinion, one 
of the longest ever 
given in an Illinois 
court, contained 100,000 words, typed on 
i79 pages of legal paper. Its reading oc- 
cupied some four hours. 

The suit was started four years ago 
next month by William A. Read and oth- 
er stockholders of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and subsequently A. A. 
Beebe, Ernest M. Kimball, Frederick W. 
Schwamb and other Chicago stockholders 
intervened in the proceeding as co-com- 


Stepher A. Foster, 


New York, the parent company of the 
Bell system, the Central Union Telephone 
Co. and all of its officers and directors, 
including President Theodore N. Vail 
and Vice-President Union N. Bethell of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and B. E. Sunny, president, and H. F. 
Hill, vice-president of the Chicago and 


Central Union companies. The West- 
crn Electric Co. was also made a party 
13 


of Counsel for Complainants. 


company was com- 
pelled to bear the 
brunt of the fight 
against the Independent companies 
in the Middle West when the cam- 
paign was waged at the direction and in 
the interest of the Bell system. 

Three years ago Judge Dever appointed 
receivers to take charge of the Central 
Union company. They are: David B. 
Forgan, Edgar S. Bloom and Frank F. 
Fowle. It is claimed that the company 
has prospered since, whereas under par- 
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ent company control its indebtedness to 
the American company was always huge- 
ly in excess to its earnings. 

Judge Dever summarized his opinion 
substantially as follows: 

He held that all of the stock, having a 
par value of some $5,200,000, held by the 
A. T. & T. Co. in the Central Union com- 
pany null and voil because under 
section 26 of the general incorporation 
law of the state of Illinois a foreign cor- 


was 


poration, doing business in Illinois, can 
exercise only such powers as can be ex- 
ercised Illinois corporations of like 
character and under the decisions of the 
supreme court of this state, an Illinois 
corporation cannot own stock in another 
company engaged in the same line of 
business. 

As a further ground for holding the 
stock of the American company illegal 
and void, the court held that the inevita- 
ble tendency of the purchase of stock in 
the Central Union and other Bell subsid- 
iary companies, such as the Chicago Com- 
pany, the Western Electric Co. and other 
subsidiary companies, was to suppress 
competition in the telephone business and 
to create a monoply of such business. 
The court held that, under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Illinois, notably 
the case of Dunbar against the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which in- 
volved an attempted purchase some years 
ago of the stock of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., it was illegal for an 
Illinois or foreign corporation to buy up 
stock of an Illinois corporation when 
such purchase would have the tendency to 
suppress competition. 

The court stated a third ground for 
holding the stock of the American com- 
pany illegal and void. It was that the 
evidence in the case disclosed that this 
stock had been acquired and held by the 
American company at all times for the 
illegal purpose of suppressing competition 
and creating a monoply; that the funda- 
mental plan of the whole Bell system 
from its inception had been to build up a 
country-wide and illegal monoply of the 
telephone business. The court went at 
length into the history of the Bell sys- 
tem and the different methods that had 
been adopted to suppress competition and 
create this monopoly. 

Referring to the Illinois public utility 
law which was passed after the bill in 
the Central Union case had been filed and 
after all the stock now held by the Amer- 
ican company had been acquired, the 
court held that this act could not in any 
event affect the legality of these prior 
transactions or make valid a holding of 
stock which before had been invalid and 
illegal; that the fundamental public pol- 
icy of the state of Illinois against un- 
regulated monopoly remained unaffected 
by the passage of this act, but that under 
the provisions of this act it was a ques- 
tion for the public utilities commission to 
determine in each case how far there 


by 
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should be regulated monoply and how: far 
there should be regulated competition. It 
was pointed out that this act in no way 
indicated that the public policy of Illinois 
would now sanction the creation of a 
country-wide monopoly such as the Bell 
system is. 

In’ addition to holding the five million 
dollars stock of the American com- 
pany in the Central Union company ille- 
gal and void, the court held that the com- 
plainants in the case, suing on behalf of 
themselves and all other stockholders in 
the Central Union company similarly sit- 
uated, were entitled to an accounting 
against the A. T. & T. Co. under a va- 
riety of intercorporate contracts or rela- 


of 


tions between the A. T. & T. Co. and 
the Central Union. 
The court based his decision in this 


connection on the domination and con- 
trol which had at all times been exer- 
cised by the A. T. & T. Co., and its offi- 
cials, over the officers and affairs of the 
Central Union. He pointed out that very 
many important contracts and _ transac- 
tions of the Central Union had never 
been passed on in any way by the board 
of directors of that company; that these 
intercorporate contracts and relations had 
been made by the A. T. & T. Co: without 
any real representation on behalf of the 
Central Union,company; and that these 
intercorporate relations were in effect 
contracts made by the A. T. & T. Co. with 
itself. 

He commented on the duty of the di- 
rectors and officers of the Central Union 
company to show an undivided loyalty to 
the Central Union company and_ its 
stockholders, and on the fact disclosed 
in the record that they really regarded 
the A. T. & T. Co., and not the Central 
Union, as their real master; that the 
Central Union had thus been prevented 
from enjoying advantages and _ profits 
which it would have had if it had had 
independent officers and directors free 
from the domination of the American 
company. He held, in short, that the 
American company, as majority stock- 
holder, had dictated the election of the 
officials of the Central Union company 
and had controlled its officers in all par- 
ticulars. 

The court took up in detail a variety 
of the intercorporate relations which had 
existed between the Central Union and 
the A. T. & T. Co. He held that the ac- 
counting should cover several of these 
relations, such as the division of tolls be- 
tween the two companies on telephone 
messages handled jointly over the lines 
of the two companies. 

He also ordered an accounting of the 
transactions under the so-called 100-mile 
contract entered into in the year 1894 
pursuant to which the Central Union had 
been deprived of the handling of busi- 
ness in its territory between points more 
than 100 miles apart, the Central Union 
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being required to turn over such business 
to the American company without regard 
to whether or not the Central Union com- 
pany had existing facilities for handling 
the business or not. 

He also ordered an accounting of the 
leased wire handled the 
American company in and out of Central 
Union territory. He also ordered an ac- 
counting from the American company 
because of its action in causing the Cen- 
tral Union company to call in for re- 
demption, in the year 1912, $6,000,000 of 
the Central Union company’s outstand- 
ing bonds and paying for such redemp- 
tion a premium of $300,000, of which 
$50,000 went direct to the A. T. & T. Co. 

These bonds in part bore interest at 5 
per cent. and in part bore interest at 6 
per cent. and were unmatured and unde- 
faulted and had anumber of years vet to 
run. To accomplish this redemption, the 
Central Union company borrowed money 
from the American company at a higher 
rate of interest and gave demand notes 
therefor that the net result of the 
transaction was to convert unmatured, un- 
defaulted, long-time obligations into de- 
mand notes bearing a higher rate of in- 
terest at an expense to the Central Union 
company of over $300,000 and without 
any substantial benefit whatever accru- 
ing to the Central Union company there- 
from. 


business by 


So 


The court also held that the complain- 
ants and the Central Union company were 
entitled to an accounting of the indebted- 
ness claimed by the American company to 
be due to it from the Central Union com- 
pany, amounting at the present time to 
over $45,000,000. 

The American company had in this liti- 
gation filed a cross-bill asking for judg- 
ment for the amount of this indebted- 
ness against the Central Union company, 
but the court held that any action on 
this cross-bill would be postponed until 
after the accounting between the parties, 
and that the American company could 
recover thereon only such amount as was 
shown to be just on the accounting and 
as represented the true benefit to the 
Central Union company from the alleged 
loans to it. 

The court denied the prayer of the 
complainants for an accounting on ac- 
count of the purchases made by the Cen- 
tral Union from the Western Electric 
Co. of all telephone equipment and sup- 
plies without any competitive bidding. He 
held that the so-called 4% per cent. pay- 
ment made by the Central Union com- 
pany to the A. T. & T. Co. each year, 
based upon the gross income of the Cen- 
tral Union company, did not represent 
more than the true value of the rental 
of instruments furnished by the Amer- 
ican company and the value of the mis- 
cellaneous engineering and other services 
rendered by the American company’s. 


general staff to the Central Union. 
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The court held on this item that if 
treated as representing the rental of in- 
struments alone, the 4% per cent. pay- 
ment had at all times since the expira- 
tion of the fundamental patents in 1894 
been excessive and that in an action at 
law no recovery could be had by the 
American company for services which it 
claimed to have rendered as part con- 
sideration for this payment but not speci- 
fied in any contract either oral or writ- 
ten. The court held, however, that in 
this equitable proceeding, the form of the 
contracts could be ignored and that an 
allowance could be made for the services 
rendered and that allowing for such serv- 
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in equity the A. T. & T. Co., represent- 
ing the Bell system, should be required 
to bear its proportionate part of the ex- 
pense and that in the accounting this 
should be taken consideration and 
proper allowance made. 

The court commented on the fact that 
the exchanges and stations of the Cen- 
tral Union company were absolutely es- 
sential to the A. T. & T. Co. in Central 
Union territory, the A. T. & T. Co. mes- 
sages originating or terminating on these 
Central Union owned and operated ter- 
minals. While it was true that the Cen- 
tral Union company had undoubtedly se- 
cured a benefit from its connection with 
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of the Central Union company to the 
Chicago Telephone Co., owned and con- 
trolled by the A. T. & T. Co., and to sell 
all of the Central Union 
company in the and 
Ohio to other Bell companies. 


assets of the 
states of Indiana 

The aggregate price to be paid for all 
of these assets, the court noted, was some 
$2,000,000 less than the alleged indebted- 
ness from the Central Union to the A. 
T. & T. Co. and the inevitable result of 
the transaction would be to wipe out all 
stock interests of the minority stockhold- 
ers while the American would 
continue, as in the 
control, through its subsidiary companies, 


company 
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ices and the rental of instruments to- 
gether, the payments were not excessive 
and that an accounting therefor should 
not be given on this item. 

The court also denied 
on one smali item of the rental of pole 
attachments. 


an accounting 


As to the charge of the complainants 
that excessive rates of interest had been 
charged by the American company on 
loans made by it to the Central Union 
company, the court held that, inasmuch 
as the American company could only re- 
cover the legal rate of interest on the 
just amount of the indebtedness as the 
same should be proven, the complainants 
were not entitled to a separate account- 
ing on this item of interest. 

As to the expenditures made by the 
Central Union company in its territory in 
building up its plant and fighting Inde- 
pendent telephone competition, the court 
held that this fight had been made by 
the Central Union for the joint benefit 
of itself and the Bell system as a whole; 
that all of the expense had been borne 
by the Central Union company, but that 


the A. T. & T. Co., it was impossible to 
tell how much that benefit had been or 
what would have been the history of the 
Central Union company if it had been 
without this connection. The Central Un- 
ion company, it was said, could in all 
probability have existed independently 
and developed its own system of ex- 
changes and toll lines, but on the other 
hand the A. T. & T. Co. could not have 
profitably developed any of its business 
in Central Union territory without the 
Central Union terminals or without dupli- 
cating them. 

In addition to passing on the foregoing 
important issues in the case, the court 
commented at length on the facts which 
brought about the fling of this suit. He 
pointed out that a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Central Union was called 
January 18, 1913, for the purpose of 
authorizing the sale of all of the assets 
of the Central Union company; that the 
complainants, upon investigation, learned 
that the plan contemplated by President 
Sunny of the Central Union company, 
was to sell out all of the Illinois assets 





Minority Stockholders’ Suit. 


the plant and business of the Central 
Union company. 

The court made frequent references to 
the conduct of President Sunny and Gen- 
eral Counsel Richardson of the Central 
Union company as having been in the in- 
terests of the A. T. & T. Co. rather than 
in that of the Central Union. The ef- 
fect of his decision in this connection is 
to show that the minority stockholders 
were forced into this litigation for the 
protection of their rights in a corporation 
where they had held a bona fide invest- 
ent for many years, one of them dating 
back to 1883. 


Judge Dever commented several times 
on the fact that the Central Union com- 
pany had paid no dividends since the year 
1896. 

In commenting on the attempted sale 
cf 1913, Judge Dever said: 


Here, again, the matters last referred 
to are considered in connection with the 
question of purpose. It should be borne 
in mind that Mr. Sunny and Mr. Rich- 
ardson were the men who were respon- 
sible for the proper management of the 
affairs of the Union company, and whose 
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first duty it was to so conduct those af- 
fairs as to best conserve the interest of 
its stockholders. Yet, notwithstanding 
this fact, it appears without question or 
doubt that these stockholders’ interest 
would have been completely eliminated 
and had not the American company’s offi- 
cials interfered, and on this evidence we 
have the case of these officials of the 
Union company, and particularly Mr. 
Sunny, urging that the property of the 
Union company be sold fer a lower price 
than the representatives of the American 
company thought should be paid for it. 


The reference of the court, in this con- 
nection, to the action of the American 
company’s officials that would have pre- 
vented the sale related to testimony of 
Mr. Bethell, and others, that it was their 
purpose at the meeting of the stockhold- 
ers called for February 11, 1913, to take 
no action that was opposed by all or 
most of the minority stockholders. 

This purpose on the part of Mr. Bethel! 
was never communicated to the minority 
stockholders and they knew nothing of 
it, if it existed at all, until hearings in 
this case. The thing that, of course, ef- 
fectually prevented the holding of the 
meeting and the sale of the assets, was 
the injunction order of the court. : 

The court in referring to the redemp- 
tion of $6,000,000 of the Central Union 
company’s bonds in 1912 said: 


It seems indisputable that if the officers 
of the Union company were acting in a 
whole-hearted way in the interests of the 
stockholders of that company, that this 
transaction would never have taken place. 
I have not been able to believe, and do 
not now believe, that the men who engi- 
neered this transaction had given much 
thought to the interests of the minority 
stockholders of the Central Union com- 
pany. 

This matter of the bond redemption 
will be referred to in connection with an- 
other matter, but here it is considered for 
‘the purpose of pointing to the character 
of the control of the parent company and 
the manner in which these officers did in 
fact perform their duties. Is it not rea- 
sonable to believe that while the men in- 
volved in this transaction might not in- 
tentionally have indulged in conduct un- 
fair or dishonest in itself, that they, in 
fact, had in mind only a principal inter- 
est in the whole transaction—and that, 
the interest of the American company, 
their actual employer? 


On the general subject of the absolute 
control and domination exercised by the 
American company over the Central Un- 
ion company’s affairs, Judge Dever made 
a great many striking statements. Among 
others we quote the following: 


These men, the officials of the Union 
company, must have continually appre- 
ciated the fact that the real master in 
the involved and intricate relations be- 
tween these two companies was the Amer- 
ican company, or Bell company, and when 
called upon, as they frequently were, to 
pass upon matters of great importance 
where the interests of these companies 
were not identical, it would not be sur- 
prising if the parent company did get the 
better of the bargain. 
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It is not denied that the American com- 
pany did, in fact, select the responsible 
officers—i. e., the ‘president and manager 
of the Union company—and an examina- 
tion of the evidence will disclose that 
these responsible officers did, in fact, 
transact business and determine policies 
of the most fundamental importance to 
their - corporation without in many in- 
stances having any authority to do so 
from the board of directors or stockhold- 
ers of the Union company. 

Contracts of vital importance to the 
Union company were entered into with 
the parent company without any author- 
ity, approval, or so far as this record 
shows, the knowledge of the Union com- 
pany’s board of directors; and these same 
officers in pursuance of a policy to be 
hereafter discussed have, as agents of 
the Union company, incurred an indebted- 
ness to the parent organization of more 
than $30,000,000—about six times the 
amount of the authorized capital stock of 
the Union company—without the approval 
or authority as to a large part of such 
indebtedness of the board of directors of 
the Union company. 


The court’s opinion on the monoply 
plan of the Bell organization, which he 
finds had been in effect from the very be- 
ginning, was most explicit and emphatic 
in its condemnation. Among other things 
the court said: 


The. parent telephone organization 
seems early in its history to have indulged 
the error that the telephone business of 
the nation of right belonged to it. 


Speaking of the peculiar character of 
the telephone business and the attempt 
to justify its monopoly on the ground of 
alleged benefits to the public, Judge De- 
ver said: 


The peculiar circumstances of the busi- 
ness and its unusual history do not render 
it an exception to those rules of law which 
have been created for the protection of 
the public from any and all kinds of ille- 
gal exploitation. 


Speaking in particular of the owner- 
ship of stock by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the Central Union 
Telephone Co., the court said: 


The bill charges, and the evidence 
shows, that the American company ac- 
quired the stock of the Union company 
far the purpose of enabling the American 
company to conduct its telephone busi- 
ness in Illinois, in Indiana and in Ohio. 
It did not purchase for the purpose of 
investment or to secure a debt, but solely 
for the purpose of enabling it to conduct 
its general telephone business in the terri- 
tory of the Union company—and no other 
pretension is here made. 

It is evident that to permit the trans- 
action of business by a foreign corpora- 
tion which right or power is denied to 
an Illinois corporation of like character, 
would be to oben the doors to abuses 
greater, if anything, and less easily reme- 
died, than if such power were exercised 
by a domestic corporation, 


Speaking of the Dunbar case, decided 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois against 
the A. T. & T. Co. 
Judge Dever said: 


some years ago, 
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Whatever doubt may exist as to what 
was decided in the first Dunbar case, the 
supreme court in its decision in the sec- 
ond case held that there was a total want 
of power in the American company to 
purchase control of a competing Illinois 
corporation and this holding, it seems to 
me, was wholly apart from any consider- 
ation of the question of illegal purpose. 
As I read the decision, it is obvious that 
the supreme court meant that the pur- 
chase by the American company of a con- 
trolling interest in a competing Illinois 
corporation was illegal, because the fact, 
or act itself, was against the public policy 
of this state in that its tendency was vio- 
lative of such public policy that there 
was in fact a total lack of power to make 
such purchase. 


The court heid that there had beer 
suppression of competition on the part 
of the A. T. & T. Co. not only between 
the Central Union company and the A. 
T. & T.’s so-called long distance lines, 
but also in the entire telephone business 
of the United States. Judge Dever aft- 
er holding that “the policy of the state 
of Illinois is, and prior to January 1, 
1914, has been opposed to monopolies” 
—such also is the public policy of the 
United States—held: 


The fact that the parent company, 
through its stock control of the Union 
ccmpany, or its ownership of the funda- 
mental telephone instrument patents, saw 
fit to prevent the Union company from 
freely exercising its charter powers, does 
not take from the Union company its 
competitive status with relation to other 
companies having power to do a telephone 
business in the territory served by the 
Union company’s lines. 

The evidence in this case discloses a 
Icng-continued purpose to suppress com- 
petition. This purpose is evidenced by a 
series of contracts and arrangements be- 
tween the American company and the 
Union company extending over a period 
of more than 30 years. This is not a case 
where the court is called upon to deal 
with a single illegal contract or relation- 
ship, it is rather one where it is shown 
that competition in a public service busi- 
ness has been suppressed by an intricate 
and far-reaching attempt to monopolize 


the telephone business of the entire 
country. 
Speaking of the different subsidiary 


companies throughout the United States, 
the court said: 


In a very few cases it (the A. T. & T. 
Co.) held slightly less than a majority of 
the stock, but it is quite evident from the 
eidence here that its control of all of 
these companies by reason of its stock 
ownership and physical line connections 
was well-nigh absolute. 


Judge Dever in pointing out the extent 
cf the Bell monopoly said: 


The vision of the early promoters was 
to own or control wherever possible any 
and all companies doing a telephone busi- 
ness in the United States, and it is per- 
fectly clear that its control of the three 
Illinois corporations above referred to, is 
merely indicative of its general purpose 
to control the telephone business of the 
country. 
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The American company had an almost 
exclusive control of the business in those 
parts of the country where the population 
was densest and the business transacted 
was greatest. While it is quite evident 
that this control over this great industrial 
business was accomplished in the main by 
stock controls, there were many other 
important ways and means by which the 
control of the parent company was made 
more complete and effective. 


Speaking of the purchases of stock 
from minority holders made by L. G. 
Richardson, while president of the Cen- 
tral Union company, for the American 
company, the court said: 


that his conduct was such that it is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that the 
interest of the minority stockholders in 
these transactions was of little or no con- 
sequence to him; that he, Mr. Richardson, 
was working in the interest of the major- 
ity stockholder to acquire the stock of 
the minority at the lowest price possible 
and that he deprecated any news or hap- 
pening that might tend to raise the price 
of this stock in the market. 


Speaking of the effect of the Illinois 
public utility act which went into force 
January 1, 1914, Judge Dever said: 


The title of the parent organization to 
the stock of the Union company was from 
the beginning illegal and void, and the 
passage of the public utilities act could 
not have had the effect of breathing life 
and vitality into a transaction which 
never had any vitality whatsoever. 

As hereinbefore indicated, my opinion 
is that the public policy of this state with 
relation to public utilities has been 
changed by the passage of this act from 
a policy against monopolies to a policy 
in favor of regulated monopoly, or regu- 
lated competition, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case to be 
determined under the law by the exercise 
of the sound judgment of the commission 
created by the act. 

Nothing that has been presented to this 
court, either in the oral argument of coun- 
sel or in the authorities cited by them, 
supports the theory that the passage of 
this act could have the effect of legalizing 
the control, by a foreign corporation, of 
an Illinois competing corporation, that 
control being acquired as incidental to a 
purpose to monopolize the telephone busi- 
ness of the state and country. 

Under the facts of this case this con- 
struction (urged by defendants’ counsel) 
of the act would have the effect of giving 
to the American company a special, and 


in a very large sense, an exclusive, monop-’ 


oly of the telephone business in the state 
of Illinois. The result of such 
holding would be to render valid acts 
committed in the creation and main- 
tenance of monopolies and in the sup- 
pression of competition however oppres- 
sive or disastrous they might be to the 
public welfare. 


Coming to the question of the right 
of the complainants to an accounting, the 
court said: 


The evidence discloses that the board 
of directors and responsible officers of 
the Union company were, in fact, selected 
by the majority stockholders; that the 
board of directors of the Union company 
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had practically nothing to do with the 
formation of the policies of the Union 
company ; that the Union company’s direc- 
tors had but little to do with the approval 
of its most important contracts and rela- 
tions; and that they have failed to act 
in any way upon many questions and mat- 
ters that are ordinarily left to the judg- 
ment and direction of a board of direc- 
tors. We have here the case of a cor- 
poration whose majority stockholder actu- 
ally conducts the business of the cor- 
poration. 

On the whole record in this case I am 
inclined to the view that the defendant 
American company must be regarded and 
treated as a fiduciary with relation to its 
transactions and dealings with the Union 
company. 


Speaking of the 100-mile contract the 
court said: 


It is true that on its face this contract 
is terminable by ten days’ notice, and had 
the contract been made between persons 
free to exercise their own independent 
judgment in the matter, much of the 
criticism here made would not be valid; 
but in a foregoing part of this opinion 
it is held that in the execution of this, 
as well as other important contracts, the 
Union company was only nominally rep- 
resented and that the making of this 
contract was in fact only another form 
of the expression of the will of the Bell 
company in determining to what extent 
the interests of the Union company’s 
stockholders might be disregarded in the 
execution of contracts of fundamental 
importance to both companies. 

My conclusion is that this contract was 
not entered into by the officials of the 
Union company with an eye single to the 
best interests of the stockholders of the 
Union company; that underlying this ar- 
rangement was the purpose of the par- 
ent company to dominate the telephone 
business of the country and to subordi- 
nate the interests of the Union company 
to the welfare of the Bell system as:a 
whole. 

The evidence in this record shows that 
under the 100-mile contract the Union 
company has given up to the American 
company the transaction of business in 
certain parts and along certain routes 


in its, the Union company’s, _ ter- 
ritory which under judicious man- 
agement would have been profitable 
to the Union company had it re- 


tained the doing of such business to 
itself. (Kempster B. Miller’s testimony.) 
Had the business of the Union company, 
from the beginning, been developed as a 
single business, without relation to any 
interest that the parent company might 
hove in the doing of that business, it is 


clear that the Union company with prof- 


it couid have transacted a large volume 
of business which was in fact given over 
to the parent company. 


Dealing with the originating commis- 
sion, the court held that the Central Un- 
ion and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph companies were practically in the 
position of partners in jointly handling 
the long distance telephone business. 
Judge Dever said: 


Cr the whole evidence upon this sub- 
ject I am of the opinion that the provi- 
sions of the contract of 1891 under con- 
sideration, and the practice and methods 
of the parties under them, were not fair 
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to the Union company. No evidence is 
contained in this long record as to the 
expense or profits to the American com- 
pany for the doing of this joint busi- 
ness; that the Union company did not 
profit by this arrangement is aimost cer- 
tain. 

The evidence satisfactorily shews that 
during the year 1912 the Union con-pany 
rendered this service to the American 
company for less than actual cost. Mr. 
Van Meter’s testimony discloses that the 
average payment per message to the Un- 
ion company for the year 1912 was 12.59 
cents and that it cost the Union com- 
pany to perform this service during i912 
the sum of 12.83 cents per message—a 
loss to the Union company of .24 cents 
per message. 


With regard to the complaint made 
by the minority stockholders growing 
routing arrangements by 
which messages originating on Centra! 
Union lines were transferred to the 
American company’s lines at the nearest 
point, the court denied an accounting on 
the ground that it was impossible to de- 
termine the measure of damages. He 
said: 


Upon a careful consideration of the 
evidence on this subject, I have come to 
the conclusion that an accounting should 
not be directed, even though it be as- 
sumed that the Union company’s stock- 
holders were treated unfairly by reason 
of this practice. To determine at this 
time what this loss, if any, amounts to, 
is quite an impossible task, and I am 
not at all clear that any basis for such 
an accounting can be indicated which 
would even approximately result in do- 
ing justice to the parties here. 


Speaking of the 4% per cent. contract 
for rental of instruments, Judge Dever 
said: 


From all of the evidence in this record 
pertaining to this subject, I am of the 
opinion that, aside from a question of 
the value of certain services, to be here- 
after considered, the Union company 
since the year 1894 and down to the 
present time has paid an excessive price 
for the use of the instruments furnished 
to it by the parent company, 


In spite of this the court held that no 
accounting should be had under the 4% 


per cent. contract because of services 
rendered by the general staff. In this 
connection the court said: 

There is no evidence in this record 


from which the actual value of the serv- 
ices referred to may be determined, but 
there is no doubt in the mind of the 
court that the value of such services was 
as great as, if not greater than, the ex- 
cess charged to the Union company, as 
above indicated, for the rental of tele- 
phone instruments. 


Speaking of the losses caused the Un- 
ion company by reason of the fight 
against the Independents, Judge Dever 
said: 


In the interest of its stockholders, the 
officers of the Union company might have 
restricted the field of its operations rath- 
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er than to expand it, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that thereby com- 
petition could be met in limited terri- 
tory without loss or impairment of its, 
the Union company’s, capital; but it was, 
in fact, the creature of the American 
company. It had no independent policy 
of its own, and its officers at no time, 
so far as this record shows, attempted 
to solve the difficulties of the Union com- 
pany arising from this competition by 
regarding solely the interest of the stock- 
holders of that company. The continuous 
effort seems to have been to oppose com- 
petitors in the interest of the Bell sys- 
tem, and this necessarily included the 
long distance business of the American 
company. 


The court also commented on the pur- 
chase by the Central Union, at an ex- 
pense of $378,000, of the plant of the In- 
dependent company at Quincy, IIl., which 
both Mr. Sunny and Mr. Richardson 
had said was not worth more than $300,- 
000, this purchase at the higher figure 
being for the interest of the American 
company, although the latter did not 
contribute any part of the purchase price. 

Judge Dever also commented on losses 
accruing to the Central Union company 
by reason of rate wars with the Inde- 
pendents, the benefit of which accrued 
jointly to the Central Union and to the 
American company. He held that the 
American company should bear a fair 
proportion of the loss or expense which 
the Central Union company had borne. 

Comment was also made on the losses 
incurred by the Central Union company 
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in the building of exchanges at unprofit- 
able points which furnished additienal 
terminals to the American company and 
were of benefit to it. It was held that 
the American company “should pay its 
fair share of any loss or expense in- 
curred in maintaining and extending the 
Union company’s plant and facilities.” 

In referring to the conduct of the 
principal officers of the parent company, 
such as Mr. Vail, Mr. Fish and Mr. 
Bethell, the court said: 


As to this contention of counsel, it 
may be answered that this court does not 
mean to intimate that the principal of- 
ficers of the parent company at any time 
believed that their conduct was dishonest 
or immoral. The illegality and the un- 
fairness of this conduct were, no doubt, 
the result of an imperfect knowledge 
of the law and a too intense devotion to 
the realization of the fundamental pur- 
pose which was adopted as a basis for all 
of the actions of the parent company. 

It is frankly admitted that the purpose 
and intent of the parent company was, 
and is, to control under one central or- 
ganization all of the telephone business 
of the country, and this monopoly pur- 
pose has in a large measure been effected 
by the parent company in two _ ways. 
First, by engaging directly in a telephone 
operating business; and, second, by ac- 
quiring and holding a stock control in 
many subsidiary companies throughout 
the United States. 

In giving effect to this principal pur- 
pose of the parent company, the legal 
rights of the minority stockholders of 
the Union company were, in many im- 
portant ways, lost sight of, and it is 
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fairly deducible from all of the evidence 
in this long record that the Union com- 
pany has been regarded and treated 
merely as an auxiliary or feeder to the 
parent company’s long distance lines. 


At the close of his opinion, Judge 
Dever asked counsel in the case to pre- 
pare and submit a decree embodying the 
findings and orders outlined in the opin- 
Pursuant to this request, counsel 
preparing such decree 
it to the court at an 


ion. 
are engaged in 
and will submit 
early date. 

The complainants in this case from 
the beginning have been represented by the 
firm of Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & Foster, 
Stephen A. Foster, Rush C. Butter, Cor- 
nelius Lynde and Beverly B. Vedder of 
that organization, as previously stated, 
having been particularly active in the 
trial of the case. Albert M. Kales has 
been associated with them particularly 
in the preparation of briefs on the law. 

The defendants were represented by a 
long list of counsel, including John P. 
Wilson, Judge Nathaniel C. Sears, 
Charles S. Holt, William P. Sidley, Ed- 
gar B. Tolman, W. B. Mann, Eugene S. 
Wilson, all of Chicago, and Nathanie? 
T. Guernsey, George V. Leverett, Charles 
D. M. Cole, of New York, and Judge 
McHugh of Omaha, Neb. 

In the difficult and intricate questions 
involved and the far-reaching effect of 
the decision, the case is probably without 
precedent in the courts of Cook county. 


Lower Rate Agitation Started 


City of Chicago Starts Probe into the Receipts of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
as Result of Charges Filed with Mayor Thompson — Greater Revenues 
Claimed to Be Due the City—Readjustment of Telephone Rates Due Next Year 


The city administration of Chicago is 
about to start an attack on the-Chicago 
Telephone Co. 

Acting under orders from Controller 
Pike, Charles B. Willard, an expert ac- 
countant, formerly in the city employ, will 
begin a searching investigation into the 
books and accounts of the telephone 
company. 

“Next year,” said Mr. Pike, “telephone 
rates must be adjusted again for a period 
of five years. Mr. Willard’s work has no 
connection, however, with that matter. 
But before he gets through we hope the 
telephone company will say, ‘Don’t shoot! 
We'll come on down!” 

Probe May Be Extensive. 

The investigation is the result of writ- 
ten charges laid before Mayor Thomp- 
son by W. N. Furthman and W. P. 
Stuart. Mr. Furthman is an electrical 
engineer, formerly employed by the 


Western Electric Co. Mr. Stuart is head 
of a Chicago electrical engineering and 
supply company. 


The investigation may be widened to 
cover the Western Union, Postal, and 
American District telegraph companies, 
with the idea of forcing these com- 
panies to pay “proper compensation” to 
the city. 

So far as the Chicago Telephone Co. 
is concerned, the charges are that the 
company is now and for the past four 
years, has been making a saving of at 
least $1,000,000 a year in the manufacture 
and installation of its telephone appa- 
ratus. It is said that composition has 
been substituted for hard rubber, mercer- 
ized cotton for silk in insulating tele- 
phone cords, and that various changes in 
design and construction have greatly re- 
duced the cost of other material. 

For these reasons, it is charged, there 
should. be an “increase of revenue at 
once, due to the city of Chicago from 
the telephone company as a proper per- 
centage of the Chicago Telephone Co.’s 
earnings.” 


“Under our contract with the city,” 
said Vice-President H. F. Hill of the 
telephone company, “we pay 3 per cent. 
of our gross receipts to the city. Our 
gross receipts are in no way affected by 
whatever savings we may or may not 
make in the manufacture of our appa- 
ratus. We pay $3 out of every $100 we 
take in, to the city. It must be plain that 
the city’s revenue is not affected by what 
we do with the remainder. 


Company Combats Scheme. 

“War conditions have increased the 
price of copper, rubber, and almost 
everything used in the manufacture of 
our apparatus. If, without affecting the 
service to the public, we have succeeded 
in finding cheaper and equally good sub- 
stitutes for some materials and have 
made improvements and changes in our 
apparatus which lower the cost of manu- 
facture, it simply proves that to that ex- 
tent we have been efficient.” 

The charges of Messrs. Stuart and 
Furthman go on to urge that as the re- 
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sult of these and other reductions in the 
cost of installing, maintaining, and operat- 
ing a telephone system there should be “a 
material reduction in telephone rates to 
be taken up at once, to apply at the ex- 
piration of the year 1917, under the clause 
in the contract between the city of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago Telephone Co., 
which states that a reduction of rates 
can be made at intervals of five years.” 
New Contract to Be Made. 

“Our present contract with the city,” 
said Mr. Hill, “expires in 1918. What 
the rates shall be after that time is a 
matter for negotiation between the city 
and the company. Our books are open 
—our cards are on the table. 

We _ shall welcome an_ investigation 
by the city at any time. As a matter of 
fact our books are gone over now twice 
a vear by the controller’s office. We are 
investigated at regular intervals by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and by 
the state public utilities commission.” 

In reference to the contract with the 
city, the charges say: “At the time it was 
offered to the telephone company, they 
contended that, after paying 5 per cent. 
interest on their bonds and 8 per cent. 
for dividends, the city would be unable 
to find 3 per cent. In this connection it 
will suffice to state that in 1913 under a 
revision of the rates $700,000 was found 
in excess earnings that the telephone 
company finally agreed to be used as a 
reduction in rates, and the reduction was 
made. However, none of the changes 
in the organization or decrease in cost 
of apparatus and material heretofore 
mentioned were considered in the revi- 
sion of rates of 1913. 

“The revision in 1913 was made and 
the reduction obtained only on account- 
ing basis, no effort being attempted or, 
if so, successfully carried out for de- 
termining solely from an _ engineering 
standpoint the’ relative or decrease in 
the cost of apparatus and materials.” 

In referring to savings which the tele- 
phone should make, it is stated: “It can 
also be said, as a matter of fact, and 
admitted by the Chicago Telephone Co. 
in their report to the city of Chicago, 
that they are paying annually $900,000 
for toll services to the parent company, 
known as the Bell telephone company. 

“In endeavoring to sustain the equit- 
able payment of this money, to the Bell 
telephone company, the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. has admitted to the city of Chi- 
cago in the correspondence signed by J. 
G. Wray, formerly chief of engineers, 
patent rights controlled by the Bell tele- 
phone company on long distance tele- 
phone apparatus known as the Pupin 
loading coil. It is the opinion of the 


writer that the fundamental patent on 
this apparatus expires in June, 1917. 

In view of the telephone company’s 
admission that this sum of $900,000 is 
being paid by the Bell telephone com- 
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pany on a patent basis, it will be clear 
that the city of Chicago should, in view 
of the expiration of the fundamental 
patents involved, compel the telephone 
company under revision of the rates to 
discontinue the payment of this money 
to the parent company and to use the 
sum of money also in the future as a 
saving to the users of the telephone.” 

The third count in the Furthman and 
Stuart indictment suggests the “obtain- 
ing of additional revenue for the city of 
Chicago by charging a fee of $1 for city 
inspection, resulting in a revenue of ap- 
proximately $400,000 a year, obtainable 
in my opinion by means of the present 
electrical ordinance.” 

“We maintain our own _ inspection 
service,” said Vice-President Hill. “We 
certainly should not agree to the sug- 
gested city inspection. It would serve 
no useful purpose and would cost a large 
amount of money which, in the final 
analysis, the ,;telephone patrons would 
pay.” 


A Little Bit of Sunshine Received 
at Paris, Ky., Exchange. 

Among the bright things during the 
holidays at Paris, Ky., were two letters, 
both from Will F. Hill, news editor of 
the Bourbon News, one addressed to J. 
J. Veatch, manager of the Paris Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and his as- 
sistants, and the other to Mrs. E. Bur- 
gin, chief operator, and “All the Oper- 
ators.” The letters were similar, that to 
Mr. Veatch reading: 

“The personal note in a Christmas 
greeting is what makes it of value, so | 
am tendering you, as an individual and 
as a member of the editorial staff of the 
Bourbon News, my thanks for the splen- 
did and most efficient service you have 
rendered us, and the uniform courtesy 
shown us at all times. I have been on 
the editorial staff of the News for seven 
years and in that time there has never 
been an individual complaint coming 
from my desk save only in case of line 
or instrument trouble, due to storms, 
etc. May you all live long and prosper.” 

The letter of appreciation to the 
cperators read as follows: 

“It has been said that ‘the pen is 
mightier than the sword,’ but I believe 
the telephone is mightier than either and 
that those whose business it is to induce 
others to talk (via telephone) are might- 
ier than either the pen, man or the sword 
wielder. 

As the candle of the Old Year burns 
low the grateful remembrance of your 
many kindnesses looms above the Yule- 
tide spirit and impels me to send to you 
my hope that the New Year may illumi- 
nate your pathway with the golden glow 
of peace, prosperity and _ happiness. 
Here’s hoping 1917 may bring to each of 
you everything that’s good; everything 
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that’s desirable; everything that’s worth 


while! If there’s any other good wish 
for your health and welfare, I'll just 


say I mean it, but can’t somehow just 
think of it.” 


Refinancing of Lorain, Ohio, 
Company Completed. 
Refinancing of the Black River Tele- 
phone Co., of Lorain, Ohio, in connec- 
tion with plans for retiring bonded in- 
debtedness and improvement of the com- 
pany’s facilities and extension of its busi- 
virtually been completed, ac- 
cording to an announcement made _ by 

officers of the company. 

Following the authorization by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission of an 
increase of $200,000 in the capitalization, 
the company’s books were opened Janu- 
ary 2, for the subscription of $200,000 in 
( per cent. preferred stock, of which 
about $185,000 already has been sub- 
scribed by the present stockholders and 
their friends. The new issue of securities 
constitutes a first lien on the company’s 
increased assets, secured by all its prop- 
erty. The stock is tax-free. 

Improvements planned by the company 
as a part of the refinancing plan reflect 
‘he confidence of stockholders in the of- 
ficers of the company and the future of 
Lorain. 

The improvementts, which are to cost 
about $200,000, are to include the erec- 
tion of a new exchange building on a 
Ninth street site and the installation of 
an automatic system to replace the pres- 
ent manual equipment. Work on the new 
exchange building is progressing rapidly. 

E. M. Pierce is president of the com- 
pany, A. V. Hageman, treasurer and H. 
I. Hageman, assistant secretary. 


ness has 


a 


To Install P. B. X. in Barnett 
Hotel, Logansport, Ind. 


Arrangements have been made by 
Managers Sherrick and Brown, of the 
Barnett Hotel, with the Logansport 
Home Telephone Co., of Logansport, 


Ind. for the installation of a private 
branch exchange hotel. 
Telephone instruments will be installed 
in each of the 100 hotel 
which will be connected to the private 
branch exchange for both 
municating and outgoing calls. 


system in the 
rooms of the 


intercom- 


Consolidation of Telephone Com- 
panies in West Virginia. 

A merger of practically all telephone 
companies in West Virginia has been 
formed under the name of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia. The companies in the merger are 
the Consolidated Telephone Co. of W. 
Va., the Central District Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia and the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. 





Oklahoma Independents Hold Convention 


Meeting of the Oklahoma Independent Telephone Association, Held Last 
Week at Oklahoma City, Characterized by Live and Interesting Discus- 


sions on Every Topic 


A meeting of real Independent tele- 
phone men took place at the Lee-Huckins 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., last week, 
January 18 and 19. Four sessions were 
held and each was “jam-full” of live, in- 
teresting discussion that only 
when the time was exhausted. 

The president, C. E. Devin, presided 
and M. M. Flickinger acted as secretary. 

Rights of Public. 

“What Rights Public ?” 
was the subject of a interesting 
paper presented by A. A. Cronk, of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Considerable discussion ensued after the 
reading of Mr. Cronk’s paper. Since 
it is true that the public is the master 
and payer of the revenue, its rights are 
vital, and it should be clearly defined 1n 
the good telephone man’s mind and 
scrupulously respected by all of the com- 
pany’s employes. 

Following a similar line, E. H. Me- 
Henry, of Wagoner, presented a paper on, 
“Serving and Pleasing the Public.” His 
paper was also well received. 


“ 


closed 


Have the 
most 


Comments followed every subject, and 
throughout the meetings personal inci- 
dents of the business of serving the pub- 
lic, well told, indicated that many tele- 
phone men were successful students of 
human nature and made it count effec- 
tively in giving service and getting the 


money for it. 


The subject, “Collecting and Uncollect- 
ible Accounts” was ably discussed by M. 
M. Flickinger, of Kingfisher, and the 
ideas advanced by him carefully followed, 
—that is, 10 per cent. penalty for de- 
linquent payment, strict rules, firmness, 
and occasional explanations of neces- 
sities of the business and methods, to 
subscribers, should render the uncollect- 
ible accounts a neglible quantity. 

Code Ringing. 

The subject of a uniform system of 
code ringing discussed. However, 
it did not arouse much enthusiasm, each 
one, perhaps, thinking his system was 
the best. A committee was appointed to 
report on the subject at the next meet- 
ing. 


was 


“Accounting Simplified” was assigned 
but as the man to whom it had been 
given was unable to be present, the sub- 
ject .was discussed informally. F. R. 
Holt, manager and owner of the Osage 
Telephone Co., Osage, Okla., expressed 
the opinion that little benefit along this 
line can be gained in an_ unillustrated 
talk in the time allotted to a convention. 


Each man (that is, if he has time— 
which is not likely), has to dig the sub- 
ject out of books, magazines or Inter- 
state Commerce Commission classifica- 
tions, most of which shoots above the 
heads of the needs of the average one 
or two-man telephone plant. 

Mr. Holt also made the following sug- 
gestion: “Why does not some association 
have their wise ones devise and explain 
?n a pamphlet a really simplified system 
that will bring and adapt just enough 
of Interstate Commerce Commission ac- 
covnting to the use of the small man, 
so he may be able to make his reports 
and keep his books intelligently ?” 

“How to Restrict Service to Subscrib- 
ers” was discussed in a paper by H. J. 
Clark, of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., following which there was a 
general discussion of the subject. It was 
agreed that the service to non-subscrib- 
ers was a nuisance, and when toll was 
charged the revenue derived did not jus- 
tify the trouble in collecting it. But the 
non-subscribers are the class from whom 
new subscribers were obtained, and must 
be treated fair and reasonable. 


Telephone “Spongers.” 

One advanced the idea that the only 
fair way to control it was to meter the 
service; sell a certain number of calls 
for the month or period and charge for 
any in excess of that. This is not prac- 
ticable for small plants, however. 
Another idea advanced was that the 
manager write a letter to the subscriber 
whose station is abused and advise him 
that service will be discontinued unless this 
practice is stopped, and this letter posted 
by the subscriber on or near the tele- 
phone. This caused the neighbors’ use 
of the telephone to cease in every case, 
this manager said. 


Resolutions were drawn and _for- 
warded to the Oklahoma senate and 
house of representatives, protesting 


against the following pending legislation 
deemed inimical to the interests of tele- 
phone companies and their service: 

First, a bill granting to electric light 
and power companies rights-of-way in 
the public highways of the state. 

Second, a bill which seeks to make 
transmission companies liable in dam- 
ages for delay in delivery of messages 
account of mental anguish, regardless of 
whether or not physical injury and pain 
or financial loss is suffered. 

Third, a2 bill which proposes to place 
in supervision of all construction an in- 
spector of the state labor department. 
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Presented—Protest Made Against Pending Legislation 


Despite the fact that little previous 
publicity was given the meeting, a fair 
attendance had. This 
less due to the fact that substantial in- 
crease in toll commission revenues had 
been obtained by the efforts of the orig- 
inal members of this Independent asso- 
ciation. Hence the officers of the asso- 
ciation urge: “Let every telephone owner 
in Oklahoma, or any other state for that 
matter, attend and support only the as- 


was was doubt- 


sociation with the name ‘Independent,’ 
and that is independent in rules and 
rulers.” 


Officers Elected. 


Officers were elected for the ensuing 


vear as follows: president, C. E. Devin, 
Apache: secretary-treasurer, T. E. Gib- 
son, Bigheart; vice-president, Mr. An- 


derson, Weatherford; executive commit- 
tee, E. H. McHenry, Wagoner; Mr. Tug- 
gle, Roosevelt, and M. M. Flickinger, 
Kingfisher, Okla. E. C. Patton, Okla- 
homa City, was retained as general coun- 
sel. 


Kansas Mutual Association to 
Convene in February. 

The Kansas Association of Mutual 
Telephone Companies will hold its annual 
convention inthe Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, at Topeka, Kan., on February 6. 
All mutual and co-operative telephone 
companies in the state are invited to send 
representatives to this meeting. M. H. 
Rice, of Delphos, is secretary-treasurer 
of the association. 


Convention of Vermont & New 
Hampshire Association. 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Vermont & New Hampshire Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, 
January 23 and 24, at Hale’s Tavern, 
Wells River, Vt. A report of the pro- 
ceedings will be published in a later is- 
sue. 


Ninety-Mile Telephone Line to Be 
Constructed in Montana. 

A project is on foot for the construc- 
tion of a telephone line between Miles 
City and Ashland, Mont., a distance of 
9) miles. Already a third of the neces- 
sary $10,000 has been subscribed and it 
is believed that the construction of the 
line is assured. Among the promoters 
are G. B. Pope and Kenneth McLean, of 
Miles City. 
































“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

584. Why is the transformer required 
with the common battery ringing pole 
changer ? 

585. Outline the principle of operation 
of the ringing pole changer with trans- 
former. 

586. What expedient is sometimes 
adopted in small exchanges to economize 
in the current demand made upon the 
ringing battery composed of dry cells? 

587. In what respect is the circuit of 
the pole changer adapted for common 
battery use different from the circuit of 
Fig. 185? What similiarity is there be- 
tween the pole changer circuits of Figs. 
184 and 186? What ts the difference? 

588. What is the advantage of a small 
number of contacts in common battery 
ringing pole changers? 

CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 
Equipment (Continued). 

589. Reason for development of common 
battery pole changer—The development 
of the common battery pole changer fo!- 
lowed, without a doubt, the development 
of the tuned-ringer selective-calling party- 
line system. When the tuned-ringer se- 
lective-calling party-line system was first 
made available to operating telephone 
companies, the ringing currents of four 
different frequencies, were produced by 
the use of alternating current generators 
direct connected to motors. 

The driving motors in these outfits 
were provided with sensitive governors 
for the purpose of keeping the speed of 
rotation and through the speed, the fre- 
quency, constant within very narrow lim- 
its. The generators of one set were 
coupled together and were driven by one 
motor. In this way the regulation of the 
speed of the one motor served to regu- 
late perfectly the speed of all the associ- 
ated generators. 

Rotary pole changers were also used 
somewhat but the most common source 
of the different frequencies of ringing 
currents was the multi-frequency motor- 
driven generator. The tuned-ringer se- 
lective-calling party-line system was most 
desirable for the smaller exchanges. Both 
the first cost and the expense of opera- 
tion of the multi-frequency generators, 
however, prohibited their use in any but 
the largest offices. 


It is obviously a very expensive and 
inefficient operation, when the traffic is 
light and very little ringing is being done, 
to supply power to keep such a combina- 
tion of motors and generators in constant 
In the larger telephone centers, 
however, where the traffic is heavy, the 
service obtained from such combinations 


rotation. 


cannot, in all probability, be much im- 
proved. 

While the necessary reg“lation of the 
motor-driven machines as to speed, re- 
quired a rather elaborate governor equip- 
ment, it was a very easy matter to secure 
any desired frequency from the vibrat- 
ing pole changer by a simple adjustment 
in the position of the weight on the free 
end.of the reed. This fact coupled with 
the small amount of battery power re- 
quired to keep them in motion, doubtless 
inspired the adaptation of the pole changer 
idea to the production of the accurately 
fixed frequencies required by the tuned- 
ringer selective-calling party-line system. 

By the use of weights of four different 
values, one for each frequency, and by 
making certain modifications in the 
strength of the springs on which the 
vibrating reed is mounted, the so-called 
harmonic converter was produced. 

590. Advantages of harmonic 
verter.—It is perfectly obvious that the 
harmonic converter consists of four com- 
mon battery pole changers adjusted so 
that each one will deliver one of the 
four frequencies of selective ringing cur- 
rent required. Not only is this type of 
equipment remarkably constant and re: 
liable in operation, but it is also mos: 
economical in the amount of power re- 
quired. When properly adjusted for fre: 
quency, the pole changer is more likely 
to remain with the safe limits of allow- 
able variation than any other type of ring- 
ing equipment. It is not uncommon for 
converters of this type to operate satis- 
factorily for years with scarcely any at- 
tention aside from dusting and ordinary 
cleaning. Moreover when, for any rea- 
son, the frequency varies from its proper 
rate, it is easily readjusted by a sliglit 
movement of the weight in one direction 
or the other. 

Sliding the weight toward the free end 
of the vibrating reed will reduce the fre- 
quency and moving it toward the fixed 
end will increase the frequency. In fact 


con- 


the only way, in actual operation, that the 
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frequency is likely to be disturbed, aside 
from actual violence, is by the slight ad- 
justments that are required for the va- 
rious contact springs. Increasing the ten- 
sion of the contact 
things being equal, increase the frequency 

The action of the contact springs when 
noticeable at all, is made apparent by an 
ot vibration of 


spring will, other 


acceleration in the rate 


the reed. The gongs of the tuned ringer, 
it will be remembered, have the 
effect upon the rate of vibration of the 
ringer clapper. 

O91. Characteristics of the ringing 
pole changer.—lt is very evident from a 


same 


brief consideration of the circuit shown 
in Vig. 184, that the work or energy ex- 
pended by the battery upon the ringing 
circuit from the terminals, 18 and 19, 
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Fig. 184. Actual Circuit of a Ringing Pole 
Changer. 


will depend somewhat upon the length 
of the contact made by the vibrating ter- 
minals. In other words, if the contact 
is very short in duration, the amount. of 
work or energy—which is the product of 
the current in amperes by the pressure 
in volts by the time—will be less than it 
would be in case the adjustment were 
such as to insure a longer duration of 
contact. 

The longer contact would permit the 
current of each impulse to flow into the 
condenser and line for a longer time than 
the shorter one would, with a 
sponding increase in the total amount of 
work or energy delivered to them. 

5992. Effect of short duration of con- 
tacts —The application of this truth to the 
operation of the common _ battery 
changer is found in the effect of a varia- 
tion in the duration of the spring con- 
tact at the vibrator upon the ringing cur- 
rent in the secondary coil. 

When the contact is of short duration, 
the energy delivered to the primary wind- 
ing and its bridged condenser in parallel 
is less than it is when the contact is of 





corre- 


pole 








longer duration. A short contact will, 
for any given condition of spring ad- 
justment, actually reduce the effective 
ampere turns affecting the primary coil. 
When the number of ampere turns af- 
fecting the primary coil is so reduced, 
there is, necessarily a corresponding re- 
duction in the voltage induced in the 
secondary. 

Too long a duration of contact, on the 
other hand, will cause a conflict between 
the charge given to the condenser and 
the next impulse of battery current in the 
opposite direction. This, also, will have 
the effect of reducing the effective sec- 
ondary or ringing voltage. Load condi- 
tions further qualify the results. 

For this reason it is necessary for the 
manufacturer to make the most careful 
adjustments under all conditions of ring- 
ing load before shipping the converter. 
When installed preperly, this kind of 
equipment is sure to give satisfactory 
results without any great amount of 
supervision or attention. 

593. The compound-wound pole chang- 
er—Some years ago the writer assisted 
in the development of a frequency se- 
lective-calling party-line system that de- 
parted from the conventional standards 
in several respects. The frequencies, in- 
stead of being harmonics having the re- 
lation factoral, 1, 2, 3, 4, to each other 
were discords. That is to say, they were 
proportional to the prime numbers, 5, 7, 
9, 11 with a fifth frequency added which 
had no common factor with the others. 

The nominal frequencies used were 
16.6, 30.0, 42.0, 54.0 and 66.0 cycles per 
second. The object in using frequencies 
having this relation was to prevent 
“cross-ringing’” or the operation of one 
ringer by ringing current of a frequency 
intended to operate another. This con- 
dition, when adjustments are at fault, is 
sometimes encountered in the operation 
of the ordinary tuned ringers. There is, 
of course, no mechanical or electrical rea- 
son why ordinary tuned ringers and pole 
changers may not be tuned for these odd 
frequencies if desired. 

It is worthy of note in passing that 
this system did afford the possibility of 
operating five-party selective telephone 
lines without employing frequencies be- 
lew the lowest or above the highest of 
the ordinary harmonic systems. The nom- 
inal frequencies just given were not the 
precise frequencies used in this system 
and ringers tuned exactly to these fre- 
quencies will not, in all probability, give 
satisfaction when operated by current 
from a factory tuned converter of this 
type. 

594. Circuit of compound-wound pole 
changer—The arrangement of the cir- 
cuit by means of which the compound 
winding effect was obtained in the pole 
changers used with this converter is 
shown in Fig. 187. The contact-carrying 
vibrator, in common with the entire frame 
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of the pole changer, is in connection 
with the positive terminal of the com- 
mon battery. The magnetic circuit of the 
device consists of an E-shaped iron struc- 
ture of which the vibrator is the tongue 
and the upper and lower extensions of the 
E are the pole pieces. 

Each of these extensions of the mag- 
netic circuit is provided with two wind- 
ings—a fine one of rather high resist- 
ance and a coarse one of low resistance. 
On each magnetic extension these coils 
are joined at a common junction point 
which, in turn, is connected to one of the 
stationary contact points engaged by those 
on the vibrating reed. 

With the vibrator in contact with the 
right hand contact point, 4, for instance, 
current will flow from the positive ter- 
minal of the battery through a circuit 
traceable as follows: Vibrator to con- 
tact point, 4, to common junction point, 
A, through the fine welding to D, and 
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Fig. 187. Compound-Wound Common Bat- 


tery Pole Changer. 


then to the negative terminal of the 
battery. 

From the common junction point, A, 
a second circuit may be traced through 
the coarse winding to E, through one- 
half the primary coil of the transformer 
to the negative terminal of the battery. 

Since the current through both these 
two windings on each of the magnetic 
extensions flows around the core in the 
same direction, they will act in unison, 
magnetically, and the armature attached 
to the vibrating reed will be attracted. 
It will then move from its position 
against the right contact point, 4, to a 
position against the left-hand contact 
point, 3. 

When it reaches this position, the cur- 
rent flow through both the left-hand mo- 
tor windings will be interrupted and 
another flow of current will be estab- 
lished through the right-hand motor coils. 
The armature will then be attracted to 
the right and the operation will continue 
indefinitely. 
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It is worthy of note that the magnetic 
polarity of the vibrator, which is also of 
steel and is necessarily magnetized, al- 
ways remains the same. The pole pieces, 
G and H, always have the same magnetic 
polarity, being alternately energized in 
the same magnetic ‘sense. 

595. Function of the coarse-wire wind- 
ing of the compound-wound pole changer. 
—The inductance reactance of the pri- 
mary of the transformer, when no ring- 
ing current is being drawn from the sec- 
ondary winding, is very high to the rapid 
current impulses from the vibrator. The 
rapidly-made and broken contacts be- 
tween the vibrator and the stationary 
contact points, in view of the high in- 
ductance reactance of the circuit through 
the coarse winding, will prevent any con- 
siderable flow of current. 

Whenever ringing current is drawn 
from the secondary, however, the react- 
ance of the primary circuit is, for the 
moment, reduced, and a stronger inter- 
rupted momentary current will pass 
through the coarse winding of the motor 
magnets as long as current is being 
taken from the secondary. The flow of 
current through the coarse winding is in 
the proper direction to augment the mag- 
netizing force of the fine winding and 
the vibrator is accordingly more strongly 
attracted from side to side. 

As its amplitude of its vibration is in- 
creased, the duration of the contacts made 
with the stationary contact points is 
lengthened and the secondary voltage in- 
creased. In other words, the operation 
of the coarse winding of the motor mag- 
nets is very similar, in its effect, to that 
of the series winding of the compounded 
dynamo. 

As originally manufactured, this type 
of pole changer was subject to criticism 
could very readily be removed and it 
would seem that the compounding feature 
in the motor magnet winding is of pos- 
sible value in compensating for the effect 
of heavy ringing loads. 

In this pole changer, as in all the 
others, it is necessary to connect capacity 
around the primary winding of the trans- 
former. The exact method of connecting 
such capacity is determined by rule-of- 
thumb methods as it is practically im- 
possible to intelligently design this fea- 
ture of the pole changer circuit. 


(To be continued.) 


Progressiveness of Citizens Com- 
pany of Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., has 92 per 
cent. of its entire mileage in cable and 
52 per cent. of it is underground, an in- 
dication of the progressiveness of that 
company. To care for its rapid growth, 
the company will soon add another sec- 
tion to its switchboard. 























Something Typical 


An Anonymous Card—$3,300,000 for a Dead Horse 


New York. 
“Kelsey—Telephony. 

If you want to get the neutral opinion 
of big men, men who can influence the 
minds of a million people a week, on 
what they think of the Independents in 
the telephone field, read Collier's Weekly 
for January 20, referring to the editorial 
in that issue headed ‘$3,300,000 for a Dead 
Horse.’ "—Mailed from Hudson Terminal 
Station. 

One of the queerest phases of the tele- 
plone situation as it exists today is the 
Bell mind. Not the mind of the officers 
who have to come into contact with things 
as they are, but the mental condition of 
the men underneath who only come into 
contact with things as they seem to be. 

To this man and this numerous type 
of man, can only one comparison be made 
and that is to the Children of Israel 
blindly following Moses out of bondage, 
presumably into a promised land of milk 
To the mind of the typical 
underling every Independent telephone 
company, as well as men, should have 
frogs in the flour barrel or be caught in 
the collapsing walls of the Red Sea of 
monopoly. 


and honey. 





The Collier’s editorial is as follows: 
“$3,300,000 for Dead Horse. 

In our issue of December 6, 1913, we 
noted editorially an interesting failure of 
public-utility regulation in Chicago. After 
years of investigation and rate making 
a useless ‘competing’ telephone company 
was let in, failed to make a go of it, and 
had to be bought out, the loss thus sad- 
dled on the telephone business being so 
large as to outweight all public gains 
from the rate cases. 

Late last year the State Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Illinois finally got 
round to issuing an order in the matter 
of the sale. This order is rather a weasel- 
worded document since it specifies ‘limits,’ 
not prices; but the upshot would seem 
to be that the older established telephone 
interests are to pay $5,536,192 for prop- 
erty of which only $2,236,192 can be put 
on their books. The balance ($3,300,000) 
is a dead loss, a financial corpse for the 
accountants to bury. Included is a neat 
little $500,000, which the city will get as 
‘compensation for the privilege and con- 
sent conferred.’ 

No doubt this will make a lot of people 
think that Chicago has gained by the af- 
fair' We have no powers of divination, 
and so are unable to say where this siz- 
able deficiency of $3,300,000 will be made 
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up; but it is real money, earned from 
telephone users and now being spent to 
salvage a piece of foolishness which Chi- 
cago did not have brains enough to pre- 
vent. That is a perfect instance of how 
not to do things.” 





This neutral editorial, based on a frac- 
tion of the facts, refers to the subway 
telephone of Chicago. No one can deny 
the fact that the tunnel project turned 
out to be an economic misfit. At its con- 
ception it certainly looked promising or 
the investment of close to $40,000,000 ot 
people’s money would not have been 
made. 

As I understand it, a group of men con- 
ceived the idea of a freight distribution 
scheme under the great Chicago loop. To 
get such a franchise they first appealed 
to the prejudice of the people against the 
telephone service as it existed then, and 
Chicago granted tunnel rights ostensibly 
for a competing telephone company. 





A small bore was made and some tele- 
phones installed. But it was soon found 
that the bore was too small, so permission 
was granted to enlarge the tunnel so as 
to pass electric trains. The telephone was 
forgotten and it was allowed to languish 
while the tunnel company developed its 
very promising freight business. 

In the meantime, the Chicago Telephone 
Co. awakened, and in a few years be- 
gan to demonstrate what a_ telephone 
company could do if it wanted to or had 
to. 

About the time the Chicago Telephone 
Co. passed the quarter million subscrip- 
tion mark, it was discovered that freight 
hauling would not even pay expenses. 
The telephone was again called upon. in 
the desperate hope that it would earn 
enough not only to pay interest on itself 
but on a freight hauling investment as 
well. 





As every man of business judgment 
knows, the telephone had just about all 
it could carry to pay its own interest, 
rust and operating expenses. Besides, the 
interest in the tunnel telephone had been 
allowed to languish and the most active 
hater of the Chicago Telephone Co. be- 
gan to find out that there were worse 
corporations and settled down to pay 
his telephone bills for life. 

Naturally, the revival of the telephone 
company had its concurrent troubles, and 
the whole subway matter sank into the 
class of economic misfits. 
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Naturally, the bond holders of the tun- 
nel company looked about for salvage. 
They could not sell the freight hauling 
equipment because all that goes back to 
the city in a few years. 

The only salvage found was the tele- 
phone company, which did not belong to 
the city and whose assets could be sold 
to any buyer. 

As in all contests of this kind, the only 
logical buyer of a defunct utility is the 
successful competitor. No sane man or 
group of men will sink money into a 
project that has lost every sign of suc- 
cess. The Chicago Telephone Co. could 
make use of many of the tunnels, especial- 
ly since Chicago plans a passenger sub- 
way, and it became the buyer. 





Hence, Independents in the telephone 
field are to blame for this great dead 
horse, and a big (?) man who influences 
the minds of a million people a week 
holds the whole industry up to scorn. 

Anyway, it pleases this anonymous ad- 
mirer of the neutral opinion of big men, 
and I hope that he can nurse his satis- 
faction for the rest of his life. While 
he is nursing his satisfaction, there are 
some other dead horses which he might 
recall. 





There is a dead horse at Johnstown, 
Pa., which so far has cost the Bell com- 
pany half a million dollars. In spite of 
the fact that the Johnstown Telephone 
Co. gave excellent service, the Bell com- 
pany rushed men and materials into a 
territory already “occupied by older and 
established interests.” 

Just as in the case of the Chicago Tun- 
nel Co., the expenditure of that great 
sum of money was literally a waste, and, 
if we can quote Collier’s, “the upshot 
would seem to be that the older and 
established interests are to pay, and the 
money is to come from telephone users, 
spent to salvage a piece of foolishness 
which Johnstown did not 
enough to prevent.” 


have brains 





There is a dying Bell horse at Gales- 
burg. In spite of the fact that the Gales- 
burg Union Telephone Co. gives excel- 
lent service and is the older and more 
established company, the Bell company 
rushed men and material into a territory 
they had no hopes of winning. 

As Collier’s says, “We have no powers 
of divination and so are unable to say 
where this deficiency will be made up, but 
it is real money earned from telephone 
users and some day will have to be spert 
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to salvage a piece of foolishness which 
Galesburg did not have brains enough to 
prevent.” 

I could go on indefinitely giving names 
of dead horses, or rather dying horses, 
which run into millions of dollars which 
not only communities lack brains to pre- 
vent, but telephone men as well. 

If there is such a thing as being more 
guilty, then the Bell company has the pre- 
dominating share in the accusation of a 
“perfect instance how not to do things.” 

It is better to say that the mistakes of 
the past are a process of evolution and 
let it go at that. No human agency has 
ever yet been perfect. Even “Hudson 
Terminal” has been guilty of some eco- 
nomic error—probably his very birth was 
an economic waste. 





TeLEPHONY does not apologize for the 
tunnel situation at Chicago. It can only 
point with pride to the courage and 
strength of the men who tried to make 
the property succeed. Managing a losing 
business is like operating a mine, and 
work cannot be stopped until it is abso- 
lutely known that things have panned out. 

But instead of scorning a failure, it is 
better to give the men behind it some ap- 
preciation of the lesson the future will 
derive from the tremendous work done. 
In all of life and history men have had 
to die that others might live or be saved, 
and it applies to business and industry 
with equal force. 





The opinion of a “big” man has little 
bearing on the forces of nature. A man 
is big or little in mind, according to his 
stomach and _ secondarily, his pockets. 
Strip a big man of his fortune today and 
the opinion tomorrow will not have the 
same tone as yesterday. 

It matters not what men think, there is 
a pathway between the walls of destiny 
which have parted just as the Red Sea 
once did—to let the human race rush 
through to a promised land flowing with 
some kind of milk and honey. 

Along this pathway are failures and 
successes and the principal signboard 
along the way is a reminder that “hind- 
sight is much more accurate than fore- 
sight.” 





Regardless of the limited vision of 
“Hudson Terminal” (I really wish I 
knew his name), who believes in the Belli 
or the sword, there are men above him 
who surely see that there must be no 
more dead horses. 

There must be men there who are big 
enough to admit of a plan to save their 
dying horses as well as ours. Any condi- 
tion of telephone service which causes red 
ink to be distributed about the books is 
a dying horse. 

There is no possible excuse or extenua- 


tion for a dying horse, and the only rea- 
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son one can give for their perpetuation 
is an appeal of some employe to give 
him another year to make good. Failure 
has always had the habit of luring its 
victim deeper and deeper in its toils. 





The supreme injunction to all telephone 
men is to eliminate failure just as one 
eliminates weeds from a growing garden. 
Deficit and failure go hand in hand and 
failure can only be avoided by stopping 
deficit. 

Regardless of a corporation’s ability to 
cover up deficit or prevent failure at some 
point, it is economic failure just the same 
and should be sold to the successful rival. 
Just as the tunnel telephone failed to 
carry the burden of the freight service, 
sg will all telephone service eventually 
fail to carry deficits of its own kind. 

The day will soon come when one com- 
munity will awaken to the atrocity of 
paying the losses of another community. 
Really hanging is too good for such a 
crime. P 





We see it today in the case of Peoria 
being asked to pay higher charges for 
telephone service, while the neighboring 
twin city of Galesburg is getting service 
for less than a dollar per month. The 
crime against Peoria is great enough to 
be punished, but the crime against the 
business itself is the one which should 
be properly punished. 

Does Peoria want to pay for the dead 
or dying horse of Galesburg? Do you like 
to pay cash and let the deadbeat es- 
cape? Does Chicago care to pay for the 
same dying horse in addition to its tun- 
nel horse? Really, it is poor business. 





It is hard to understand what “Hudson 
Terminal” really means. But it is plain 
to see that the failure of the Bell com- 
pany as a whole, from the signs of the 
times. is more due to the great army of 
shielded men who have no vision. 

There will always be dead horses along 
the roadway of telephone life until the 
telephone mind itself is willing to give 
and take according to moral and eco- 
nomic fitness. 

The question of fitness is really simple 
because it is merely a question of profit 
or loss. 





The great victory of the Central Union 
minority stockholderes forges the last 
link in the Bell chain of realization that 
monopoly cannot be. 

The telephone business must avoid mo- 
nopoly and can only do so by a recogni- 
tion of the local influence. Our busines; 
must work on more apparent anti-mo- 
nopoly principles or go down before pub- 
lic clamor. 

Non-competing properties must not be 
absorbed but encouraged to stay in the 
telephone business and taught the ways 
to profit. Competing properties can be 





safely merged according to economic and 
moral fitness, where proper preponder- 
ance is given to local interests. 
Manufacturing plants should be re- 
lieved of the absurdly unequal and il- 
legal warfare it has been subjected to. 
The long lines should not take a mo- 
nopolistic viewpoint, for they are really 
common carriers and every man in his 
heart knows it. 
Given these things, there will be no 
more dead horses to worry anyone. 
MORAL: Dead horses, unlike 
men, tell tales. 


dead 


Program for Convention of Okla- 
homa Telephone Association. 

The Oklahoma Telephone Association 
which will hold its sixth annual conven- 
tion at the Lee-Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, on February 19 and 20, has an- 
nounced its program as follows: 

MonpAy Morninc SESSION. 

Reading of minutes of previous meet- 
ing. 

Reports of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

Appointment of auditing and nominat- 
ing committees. 

Monpay AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President’s annual address, by Horace 
Truman, of Geary. 

“Connecting Company Agreement,” by 
Judge S. H. Harris, of Oklahoma City. 

Comments by members. 

Report of auditing committee. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

New business. 

MonpaAy EVENING. 

Banquet at 6:30 -p. m. for members 

and ladies at Lee-Huckins Hotel. 
TuespAY MorninG SESSION. 

“How to Get the Farmers to Build Bet- 
ter Lines,” by M. M. Flickinger, of King- 
fisher. 

Discussion on the above subject, led by 
F. D. Johnson, of Mounds. 

“How the Telephone Can Stop Bank 
Robbers,” by Berry Jones, of Okemah, 
and J. S. Green, of Grandfield. 

Discussion on the above subject, led by 
R. E. Sperry, of Fairfax. 

TuEspAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“Best Method of Book-keeping for the 
Average Independent Telephone Man,” by 
R. D. Sheldon, Oklahoma City. 

Discussion on the above subject, led by 
R. S. Golfe, of Sulphur. 

“Legislation,” by J. P. Gibson, of EI- 
more. 

“How to Build a Telephone Exchange,” 
by E. J. Boase, of Frederick. 

Discussion on the above subject, led by 
Sherman Mooter, of Hanna, and G. G. 
Youngblood, of Ripley. 

“Should All Exchanges Give 24-Hour 
Service?” by W. E. Schwaba, of Hominy. 

“Reminiscences of Early Days of the 
Telephone in Oklahoma,” by L. T. Hine, of 
Purcell, and L. H. Spencer, of Billings. 























Convention of South Dakota Independents 


Protective Legislation the Keynote of Convention of South Dakota Independent 
Telephone Association, Held Last Week at Aberdeen—Interesting and Instruct- 
ive Papers Presented—Operators’ School Held—Report of the Proceedings 


The South Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Association convened at Aberdeen, 
S. D., in its fourteenth annual session 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week, January 16-18, with ap- 
proximately 100 in attendance. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the papers pre- 
sented and the topics discussed, particu- 
jarly the question of protective legisla- 
tion discussed by President J. A. Stenin- 
ger and J. L. W. Zietlow. 

Tuesday morning was taken up with 
registration, receiving applications for 
membership, etc., and getting acquainted. 
The convention proper opened Tuesday 
afternoon, the sessions being held in the 
auditorium of the municipal building. 


Opening Session. 


Following the invocation by Rev. T. J. 
Dent, of Aberdeen, Mayor Aldrich ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the telephone 
men on behalf of the city of Aberdeen. 
Judge C. B. Kennedy, of Canton, “The 
Old Man Eloquent” of South Dakota In- 
able response in 
great growth for 
in the state dur- 


dependents, made an 
which he predicted a 
Independent telephony 
ing the next decade. 

President J. A. Steninger, of Parker, 
then delivered his annual address in 
which he sounded the keynote of the con- 
vention when he advocated protective 
legislation for telephone companies “first 
by a law forbidding duplication of ex- 
changes, and farm lines in the territory 
continguous—except when authorized by 
the railroad commission, and a system of 
taxation that will at least put us on a 
par with farmers whose lands are grow- 
ing rapidly in value while our property 
naturally depreciates more rapidly than 
almost any other assessed.” 

Continuing, Mr. Steninger said: 

“With regard to the former, our rail- 
road commission, two years ago, recom- 
mended, and in fact introduced as part 
of a bill, a clause for non-duplication of 
telephone exchanges, except as authorized 
by the commission. But this bill was 
snowed under for, it is claimed, lack of 
support from the telephone men, some of 
whom claim it was lost because the bill, 
as submitted, would have put electric 
light, gas and waterworks people under 
commission control the same as the tele- 
phone companies.” 

Mr. Steninger told of various attempts 
of the Independents to secure favorable 
legislation and of attempts to guard their 
interests during several legislative ses- 
sions. Continuing further, he said: 


“The interests of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. are the same as ours, so 
far as the non-duplication of exchanges, 
the securing of adequate rates for service, 
the proper rates of taxation, and many 
other things, are concerned. Then, why 
not pool our and our strength 
along such lines, to the end that such 
enacted this winter, 


issues 
legislation may be 
and that we may render such reports or 
furnish such data as will enable our rail- 
road commission to conscientiously and 
lawfully recommend or order such rates 
for service as will enable us not only to 
meet the high cost of iiving and do busi- 
ness but put us on a parity with other 

















Judge C. B. Kennedy. 


lines of business and carrying much less 
responsibility.” 

In closing, President Steninger urged: 

“Let us provide means and ways for 
proper legislation, rates, etc., and let us 
all put our shoulders together the same 
as republicans, democrats, prohibition- 
ists and socialists on all matters pertain- 
ing to our common good, for if we don’t 
Uncle Sam may say, ‘For whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance; but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath,’ and take our property 
at his own price, change officers and em- 
ployes about as often as he does post- 
masters and others and we shall all be 
compelled to accept such service as he 
sees fit or is able to render.” 

J. L. W. Zietlow, president of the Da- 
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Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen. 
S. D., in his address, also advocated pro- 
tective legislation similar to that sought 
by President Steninger. He also told of 
his experiences as a pioneer in the Inde- 
pendent telephone field in the state, of 
the results accomplished and the work 
still to be done. Mr. Zietlow claims the 
distinction of having been the first man 
to establish an Independent telephone 
company, having organized the Dakota 
Telephone Co. in 1886 and also managing 
the Aberdeen Telephone Co., which was 
organized in 1886. 

Following the address by Mr. Zietlow, 
short talks were made by representatives 
of several Independent manufacturing 
and supply houses. The afternoon 
sion then adjourned. 

An executive session was held Tues- 
day evening, at which a parliamentary 
discussion was held, principally on the 
topic of accounting. 
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Wednesday Morning Session. 


The Wednesday morning session’ was 
devoted to an address by W.:S. Vivian, 
of Chicago, secretary of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, «on 
the subject, “Our Association—Co-opera- 
tion.” Mr. Viviarstold of- the 
which the United States association: has 
done, is doing and plans to do andthe 
many advantages the “Independent tele- 
phone companies obtain through -member- 
ship in it. "| 

Of a necessity the association has to be 
supplied with funds in order to carry on 
its work and the speaker told of the 
work done with the Small amount of 
funds which is but one-fifth of one per 
cent. of the capital invested in the in- 
dustry. If the South Dakota Independ- 
ents contributed proportionally to their 
state association, Mr. Vivian stated, the 
association would be enabled to do ex- 
cellent work for its members. 


work 


It was pointed out that even though 
cwners should desire to sell out, hearty 
support of the association would result 
in their being enabled, through the bene- 
fits received, to place their plants in ex- 
cellent condition and thus obtain a higher 
price for them. Those continuing in the 
business would be aided in operating if 
operated their plants more efficiently and 
thus obtain a better return on their in- 
vestment. ' 

Mr. Vivian was followed by Judge C. 
B. Kennedy, who spoke at considerable 
length of the conditions: prevailing in 
South Dakota. 
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Simultaneous with the session in the 
convention hall, Wednesday morning, an 
operators’ schoo! was conducted by J. H. 
McKnight, of Sioux Falls, and E. B. 
3aker, of Aberdeen. There were approx- 
imately 50 operators in attendance and it 
is believed that much good will result 
from the instruction received. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session, 
J. J. Murphy, chairman of the South Da- 
kota Railroad Commission, spoke on the 
company’s appearances before the com- 
mission, giving many valuable sugges- 
tions as to the proper procedure to be 
followed in presenfing their petitions or 
cases before the commission. 

President W. E. Johnson, of the Nor- 
mal School, at Aberdeen, then delivered 
an address, in which he cited South Da- 
kota as first in health and many other 
things but low in expenditure for edu- 
cation. 

Following Mr. Johnson's talk, Profes- 
sor R. E. Nichol, also of the Normal 
School, presented a most interesting pa- 
per on “The Telephone as an Institution.” 

“The Service of the Independent Com- 
panies in Developing the Telephorie In- 
dustry” was the subject of an address by 
F. C. Robinson, of Groton, ex-railroad 
commissioner. Talks were also made by 
Rev. T. J. Dent, of Aberdeen, and Geo. 
S. Sowers, of Kansas City, Kans. 

After the announcement of the follow- 
ing committees by President Steninger, 
the session adjourned: 

Resolutions Committee: C. B. Ken- 
nedy, of Canton, and J. Wilson, of Gro- 
ton. 

Legislative Committee: H. P. Hart- 

















J. L. M. Zietlow. 


’ well, of Irene, F. L. Wheeler, of Scot- 


land, and F. W. Bonine, of Centerville. 
Banquet. 

The annual banquet was held Thurs- 

day evening, at which Judge Kennedy 

acted as toastmaster. Following the ban- 
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quet the members and guests were enter- 
tained at a theater party. 


Thursday Morning Session. 


The final session of the convention 
opened with a discussion on “Toll Op- 
erating,” by J. H. McKnight, of Sioux 
Falls, after which B. H. Batte, of St. 
Louis, Mo., spoke on “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Liability Insurance.” 

The intricacies and mysteries of the 
accounting system recommended by the 
state railroad commission were explained 
by L. R. Bittney, statistician of the South 
Dakota Railroad Commission. 

Watertown was selected as the meeting 
place for the next annual convention by 
unanimous vote. ; 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
Year were announced as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Steninger, of Parker; vice- 
president, B. M. Ran, and secretary, A. S 
Hall, of Redfield. 

The officers together with the follow- 
ing constitute the executive committee: 
F. W. Bonine, of Centerville; C. L. 
Sweet, of Yankton; L. A. Wheeler, of 
Scotland; J. J. Wilson, of Groton, and 
Charles Conklin, of Conde. 

Resolutions Adopted. 


Resolutions were adopted by the asso- 
ciation extending a vote of thanks to the 
mayor and the city of Aberdeen, the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co. and its presi- 
dent, J. L. W. Zietlow, for the hearty 
welcome and cordial entertainment ac- 
corded it; to those participating in the 
program and to the telephone manufac- 
turers and supply men. After the an- 
nouncement of the resolutions, the con- 
vention adjourned. 

Among those present at the convention 
were the following: 

Chas. Conklin, Conde; H. H. Bird, 
Doland; A. L. Curtis, Castlewood; W. A. 
Caldwell, Brookings; H. G. Schultz, Ver- 
don; A. H. Hendricks, Winthrop, Minn. ; 
P. W. Barnard, Jefferson; M. W. Havi- 
land, Jefferson; S. M. Gilbert, Salem; 
J. C. Sieman, Westport; Allen A. Van 
Camp, Highmore; C. L. Sweet, Yankton; 
Theo. G. Thic, Toronto; H. P. Holcomb, 
Langford; R. P. Smith, Flandreau; F. A. 
Fralich, Spencer, and Thos. P. Phalen, 
Sioux Falls. 

A. S. Hall, Redfield; T. E. Schofield, 
Gettysburg; W. J. Fichey, Elk Point; O. 
O. Floren, Groton; S. J. Reed, Groton; 
J. Wilson, Groton; J. A. Steninger, Par- 
ker; F. L. Wheeler, Scotland; C..B. Ken- 
nedy, Canton; L. H. Snyder, Aurora; 
T. R. McCullock, Aurora; Leo. G. 
Strausby, Pukwana; F. W. Bonine, Cen- 
terville; August Klebe, Butler; Chas L. 
Kundert, Harrisburg; H. P. Hartwell, 
Irene, and W. J. Brownell, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. 

L. Vogland, Marion Junction, S. D.: 
S. E. Anderson, W. E. Neville; J. L. 
Parkstuirsk, Leola; E. J. Calendine, Tyn- 
dall; F. O. Schuchardt, Forbes, N. D.: 
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Wm. Ryman, Mansfield; Henry James, 
Leola; John G. Smith, Mansfield: John 
Peterson, Frederick; S. H. Rosette, Ips- 
wich; Geo. W. Wilcox, Ipswich; P. O. 
Svarvari, Lake Norden; T. J. McBride, 
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Westport; C. B. Kennedy, Canton; R. C. 
Barnard, St. Paul, Minn.; Geo. S. Saw- 
ers, Kansas City, Mo.; E. D. Vayo, St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. G. Lawrence, St. Paul, 
Minn., and J. E. Kreefe, Northville. 

W. S. Vivian, Chicago; J. Snaet; J. 
H. Grace, Minneapolis; B. H. Battle, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. C. Ruble, Sioux City, 
Towa; Mr. Bentley, Sioux City, Iowa; S. 
E. Requa; H. A. Holden and A. E. Schef- 
fler, Minneapolis; W. B. Cresseman, St. 
Paul; W. S. Boze, Chicago; E. F. Mc- 
Cord, Chicago. 

The guests from the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. were: J. L. W. Zietlow, 
W. G. Bickelhaupt, F. W. George, E. B. 
Baker and E. A. Anderson. 


The Telephone Exchange, a Popu- 
lar Marriage Bureau. 

J. W. Ozment, manager of the Pales- 
tine (Texas) Telephone Co., has lately 
received considerable notice in the public 
press because of his defense of the Pales- 
tine Telephone Co. as a marriage bureau. 

It appears that a department store in 
Palestine recently asserted that it had had 
more young women employes become 
brides than any other institution around 
there. Mr. Ozment promptly took up 
the challenge and produced statistics to 
show that 89 telephone operators of the 
Palestine Telephone Co. had been mar- 
ried in the past few years. The depart- 
ment store withdrew its charge. 

Mr. Ozment gives notice, however, that 
the young men of the community need 
not be downhearted, for he has 16 more 
marriageable young ladies now in his 
employ. 























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 


Installment. 

22. What is the prime object of mak- 
ing an appraisal? 

23. What factors enter into a deter- 
mination of fair value? What three ele- 
ments are stated to be of greatest impor- 
tance in fixing the value of a plant? 

24. Discuss physical value and what is 
included under it. 

25. What items do collateral construc- 
tion costs include? 

26. Why is it rarely possible to em- 
ploy the original cost method of deter- 
mining the value of a property? Discuss 
the use of the original cost method, as- 
suming the objections to it overcome. 

27. To what do the terms, cost to re- 
place new, replacement cost, or cost of 
reproduction, refer? 

28. What method is the one most fre- 
quently used in determining the value of 
a property? 

29. What is a “unit cost”? 

30. Define and illustrate the meaning 
of the term, “scrap value.” 

31. Give a definition of “salvage value.” 

32. What is “wearing value”? 

33. Define “service value”? 
CHAPTER II. 

(Concluded). 


34. Depreciation—The Century diction- 
ary defines depreciation as “a fall in 
value: reduction in worth,” and _ the 
Standard dictionary as a “lowering in 
worth.” 

In discussing the relation of deprecia- 
tion to public utilities, Dr. R. H. Whitten 
says: “Depreciation can be defined as the 
lessened utility value caused by physical 
deterioration or lack of adaption to func- 
tion.” 

35. Principal Causes of Depreciation.— 
There are four principal causes of de- 
preciation : 

a. Wear and tear. 

b. Age or physical decay. 

c. Inadequacy. 

d. Obsolescence. 

36. Wear and Tear Depreciation.—De- 
preciation from wear and tear, as the term 
suggests, is that resulting from use or 
service. Generally speaking, it is the most 
dominant factor in the depreciation of the 
mechanical portion of a utility corpora- 
tion’s plant. 

Machinery necessarily depreciates more 
rapidly when in use than when lying idle, 
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assuming that reasonable precautions are 
taken for its proper preservation in the 
latter case. On the other hand, outside 
plant, such as pole lines, cable and wire, 
is not appreciably affected by service, so 
that in this case depreciation from wear 
and tear is almost negligible. 

37. Age or Physical Decay Depreciation. 
—The age or physical decay class of de- 
preciation is due to the deterioration of 
plant resulting from age. 

38. Depreciation Due to Inadequacy.— 
In the operation of large utility companies 
it frequently becomes necessary to replace 
plant with plant of larger type, or of 
more economical design, to meet the re- 
quirements of rapid growth. As an illus- 
tration: In suburban New York, the tele- 
phone company is frequently called upon 
to replace comparatively new aerial dis- 
tributing plant with underground sys- 
tems, to meet an unforeseen and extreme- 
ly rapid subscriber growth. 

39. Obsolescence Depreciation.—‘Obso- 
lescence means the depreciation of prop- 
erty through the development of some- 
thing newer and either more economical 
or more of a fad. Like inadequacy, it 
may necessitate the abandonment of prop- 
erty long before it is worn out and in 
many cases, arises largely from demands 
of the public. 

“What is obsolete in one place may not 
be affected by obsolescence in another. 
Note, for example, the recent introduc- 
tion of P. A. Y. E. cars in the larger 
cities or the use of open-bench cars in the 
Borough of Bronx, where they are by 
many considered good practice, while at 
the same time they are by many consid- 
ered obsolete for the Borough of Man- 
hattan, all within New York City.’* 

40. Other Subdivisions of Depreciation. 
—The subject of depreciation may also 
be subdivided under the classifications, 
“physical depreciation” and “functional 
depreciation.” 

Physical depreciation is that resulting 
from wear and tear and age, while func- 
tional depreciation is caused by inade- 
quacy and obsolescence. 

41. Depreciation Reserve——Obviously, 
some adequate provision must be made 
for the constant lessening in value caused 
by depreciation. This is ordinarily ac- 
complished by the establishment of a fund, 





*Valuation of Public Utility Proper- 
ties,” by Henry Floy. 
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known as the “depreciation reserve,” of 
sufficient magnitude to finance the re- 
placement of the various portions of 
plant at the expiration of their useful 
life. 

There are two universally recognized 
methods of building up the depreciation 
reserve fund, known respectively as the 
“straight line” method and the 
fund” method. 


42. Straight Line Method of Building 
Up a Depreciation Reserve.—The straight 
line method of building up a depreciation 
reserve, is based upon the assumption 
that the wearing value decreases at a 
uniform rate throughout the active life of 
the plant. 


“sinking 


If a unit of plant is valued at $100, has 
an estimated life of ten years, and a net 
scrap value at the end of that time of 
$20, then the wearing value would be 
$80, and one-tenth of this amount would 
be set aside each year for the deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

43. Sinking Fund Method of Providing 
a Depreciation Reserve—“The sinking 
fund method assumes that an amount is 
set aside each year which invested at 
compound interest will total 
wearing value at the end of the assumed 
life. The depreciation at any 
said to exactly equal the amount that is, 
as should be in a sinking fund, accumu- 
lated in this way. 

“Under the sinking fund method the 
existing depreciation fund is always less 
than it would be under the straight line 
method. The degree to which it varies 
will depend largely on the rate of inter- 
est at which the fund is assumed to ac- 
cumulate. The higher the rate of inter- 
est assumed, the smaller will be the ex- 
isting depreciation under the sinking fund 
method as compared with what it would 
be under the straight line method. 

“The difference between the 
methods is not great for a unit with short 
life, but for a unit having a 50-year life 
the excess of the existing depreciation, 
as shown by the straight line method over 
that shown by the sinking fund method, 
may be enormous. The sinking fund 
method may be justified as a simple ac- 
counting method of apportioning evenly 
a loss which will not actually accrue un- 
til the unit needs to be renewed.” t 


equal the 


time is 


two 


+“Valuation of Public Utility Prop- 
erties,” by Dr. R. H. Whitten. 
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44. Present Value—Present value may 
be defined as the “estimated value of the 
physical property as it'exists at the period 
being considered.” It is usually deter: 
mined by deducting the accumulated de- 
preciation, as of the date under considera- 
tion, from the original cost or from the 
reproduction cost. 


CHAPTER III. Determination of 
Fair Value. 


45. Demand for Competent Regula- 
tion.—Until early in the present century 
comparatively little thought had been 
given to the subject of public utility 
regulation. Notwithstanding the fact that 
several of the states had already estab- 
lished public service commissions, the 
great majority of the people—and even 
many eminent political  economists— 
seemed to feel that the commission form 
of regulation was a useless financial bur- 
den upon the community and that the 
cheapest and most effective method of 
insuring reasonable rates was to pro- 
vide plenty of competition. 

Gradually, with the development of the 
idea that many utilities are natura] mo- 
nopolies, came the demand for compe- 
tent federal, state or municipal regula- 
tion, not only of the rates charged for 
the commodities dispensed by the utilities, 
but likewise of the quality of the serv- 
ice rendered. 


46. First Idea of Basis for Fair Rates. 
—With the supersession of the competi- 
tive by the commission form of regula- 
tion, came the need for an adequate basis 
of determining. fair rates. At first 
thought, the problem may appear com- 
paratively simple. To the casual student 
of rate matters there would seem but 
one answer—determine the actual in- 
vestment as evidenced by the utilities’ 
bond and stock issues and establish rates 
adequate to provide a reasonable return 
or the investment. 

It soon developed, however, that things 
were not always what they seemed. Over- 
capitalization and methods of financing 
that were, to say the least, questionable, 
were discovered at every turn. Discrim- 


‘inatory rates in the majority of cases 


would inevitably have resulted, had this 
investment method been adopted. 

47. Original Cost Method as Basis for 
Rates.—Naturally the next plan that sug- 
gested itself was the determination of the 
actual, original cost of the properties 
involved. Here again, apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties were encoun- 
tered. 





Public service corporations were at 
that time peculiarly susceptible to reor- 
ganizations and changes of administra- 
tion. Books and records of original cost 
were frequently lost or destroyed—some- 
times intentionally. For this and other 
reasons, regulatory bodies found that in 
the majority of cases it was almost im- 
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possible to obtain a complete record of 
original cost. 

48. Use of Baok Values for a Rate- 
Base Value—Another method of ascer- 
taining rate-base values, which proved 
even less satisfactory, involved the use 
of the company’s book values. The va- 
garies of accounting systems usually 
rendered values so determined entirely 
unsuitable for rate-base purposes—due 
partially to the intermingling of con- 
struction and maintenance expenditures. 


49. Reproduction Cost Method.—lIt 
was just such difficultics as these that led 
to the evolution of the so-called “re- 
production” theory as a basis for de- 
termining the fair rate base value of 
‘utility properties. 

The reproduction cost method, involv- 
ing as it does, the assumed reproduction 
of the property under conditions exist- 
ing at the time of the appraisal, forms a 
basis for determining rate-base values 
that at least has the advantage of being 
independent of inconclusive records and 
nisleading systems of accounting. 

Probably the most frequently used 
base for rate-making is cost of reproduc- 
tion new less depreciation, or present 
value as it is more frequently called. 
Present value may be derived either from 
the original cost or from the reproduc- 
tion cost, by deducting the accrued de- 
preciation as of the date of appraisal. 
The method may perhaps be better de- 
termined after, reading the discussion in 
a subsequent chapter. 

50. The Three Recognized Bases for 
Rate-Making—There are, then, three 
recognized bases for rate-making now 
universally in vogue. These are: 

a. Original cost. 

b. Reproduction cost new. 

c. Reproduction cost new less deprecia- 
tion, or present value. 

All of the bases may be, and fre- 
quently are, factors in the determination 
of the rate-base value for a_ specific 
property. In fact, the United States Su- 
preme Court and several of the state 
commissions have ruled that all three of 
these elements should be carefully con- 
sidered in the determination of fair value 
for rate-making purposes. 

In the Manitowoc Water Co. case, the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission made the 
following statement: 


The three elements of greatest impor- 
tance in fixing the value of such plants 
(public utility plants) are: The original 
cost, the cost of reproducing the plant, 
and the present value. As to which of 
these elements shall be given the greatest 
consideration must depend upon the cir- 
cumstances in each case, and must also 
depend upon the purpose for which the 
valuation is made. 


With this brief resume of the various 
bases used for determining fair value, 
a’more detailed analysis of these “ele- 
ments,” as the Wisconsin commission 
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terms them, may perhaps be more readi- 
ly followed by one not already versed in 
appraisal matters. 

51. Original Cost—Henry Floy, in 
“Valuation of Public Utility Properties,” 
says that “original cost is usually taken 
tc mean the actual expenditures made 
for physical properties including original 
construction and usually all additions 
since that time. The term is taken to in- 
clude those items which are classed as 
‘development expenses’ and occasionally 
even the value of franchise, good will or 
going value.” 

(To be continued.) 





Wytheville (Va.) Mutual Company 
Featured in Newspaper. 

In a special industrial issue of the 
Southwest Virginia Enterprise, published 
at Wytheville, Va., the Wytheville Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., which operates some 
250 telephones in the town of Wytheville 
and about as many rural telephones in 
the county, was given a pleasing tribute. 

“The Wytheville Mutual Telephone 
Co,” the newspaper article reads, “was 
chartered in the year of 1902 and was 
organized for business in the following 
year. From the very beginning the serv- 
ice was the most important thing and 
from this alone the company has grown 
in a most unique way. For a few years 
later the Bell company came as a com- 
petitor and _ established a handsome 
branch office with all modern fixtures. 
However, this did not influence the pub- 
lic in abandoning the service offered by 
the original company. Not because the 
new competition was in any way the means 
of the old company bettering the serv- 
ice, as the old company gave the best at 
all times. 

The Wytheville Mutual company is 
composed of local capital and local men 
manage it to the satisfaction of the entire 
public. Four years ago, the Bell com- 
pany after realizing that it could not com- 
pete with the Wytheville Mutual, sold 
out to the latter.” 

By means of connecting arrangements, 
the company’s patrons have access to 
some 1,000 telephones in that section of 
the state. Free service is also given with 
a few lines in other counties. 

R. L. Pierce, president and general 
manager, has been with the company 
since its inception. He is assisted by R. 
T. Crabtree, formerly of Pulaski, Va. 
Operator to Take Message to Un- 

available Subscriber. 

The Australian postal authorities have 
decided to introduce, for a trial period 
of 12 months, at the central exchanges in 
the principal cities, a rule whereby if the 
telephone operator cannot raise a desired 
subscriber she will take the message from 
the party calling and telephone it to the 
subscriber as soon as he may be avail- 
able. 














Practical Subjects—Discussions 


A “Cheerfulness Creed” for Em- 
ployes Who Meet the Public. 
Realizing the importance of keeping 
the need for courtesy and cheerfulness 
constantly before company representa- 
tives who come into contact with the pub- 
lic, many utility companies have, during 
the last few years, posted service and 


courtesy creeds in their offices where 
both employes and public could read 
them. 


By printing these creeds on cards and 
posters for office framing and display on 


Talkin’ back an’ forth in th’ neighbor- 
hood; 

A changin’ works an’ arrangin’ things 

So as t’ save them time, b’ Jings! 

But as f’r me, I c’n do without, 

So long’s I’ve a team t’ drive about, 

An’ save myself that money clear— 

Fifteen dollars every year. 


That is the way the rural population, 
many of them, used to look at the tele- 
phone situation—and they used to resorc 
to all kinds of expedients to save the in- 
curring of any new fixed expense. They 
found out finally, however, that it cost 
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EARN to laugh. 
to tell a story. 
sick-room. Learn to 


EARN to stop croaking. 
keep the bad to yourself. 
pleasant smiles. 


fades 
AH EERFULNESS 


A good laugh is better than medicine 
A well-told story is as welcome as a sunbeam in a 
keep your 
world is too busy to care for your ills and sorrows. 


If you cannot see any good in the world, 


Learn to hide your pains and aches under 
No one cares to hear whether you have the ear- 


Tears do well enough in novels, but are out of place in 


ache, headache or rheumatism. 
DeNt cry. 
real life. Learn to 


meet your friends with a smile. 


Learn how 


own troubles to yourself. The 


A good- 


humored man or woman is always welcome, but the dyspeptic or 
hypochondriac is not wanted anywhere, and is a nuisance as well. 


BOVE all, give pleasure. Lose no chance of giving pleasure. You 
will pass through this world but once. <Any good thing, there- 


fore, that you can do, or any kindness that you can show to any 
human being, you had better do it now; do not defer or neglect it, 








for you will not pass this way again. 








The Cheerful Creed of One Public Utility Company. 


the company’s premises, the lesson of 
courtesy and service first, last and al- 
ways, has been driven one step further 
home. Extending this idea, one of the 
large Western railroads has issued a 
“cheerfulness” creed, which has _ been 
posted in many of that company’s offices 
and depots for the guidance of its own 
men in meeting the public. . 

One of the cards was given in the 
Electrical World and is reproduced here. 
It contains some hints which employes 
of telephone would find advantageous to 
adopt regardless of whether they meet 
the public or not. 


Sunshine and Shadow Along The 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 


Says Old Man Bones, says he to me: 
What a foolish thing it is to see 
The way some farmers hereabout 
Spend money f’r things they 
without. 
T’r instance, y’ take th’ tellyphones 
Which lots air a puttin’ in their homes, 
An’ f’r which they’re payin’ mighty dear— 
I think ’tis fifteen dollars every year-— 
Jest t’ save theirselves some trips t’ town, 
When they c’d save it all by drivin’ down. 
‘Course they uses it consid’ble, I’ve un- 
derstood, 


c’'d do 


much more to drive a four-hundred dol- 
dar team to town, to say nothing of loss 
of time, than it did to pay a few cents a 
day for a servant which, in many cases, 
daily did the same service for them. 


They found that the telephone paid 
them instead of their paying the tele- 


phone. That is, it cost more to go with- 
out a telephone than to have one on the 
farm. We, who have been for years 
missionarying about among the farmers 
trying to show them that a rural tele- 
phone paid, have lately begun to see an- 
other phase to the matter. That is the 
fact that the rural telephone is a thing 
of profit to al! except the telephone com- 
pany. 

Instead of being a profit maker, the 
cost of operating the average rural tele- 
phone line puts the company in the hole 
financially when the basis of selling the 
service is $15 per year or less. 

We have known that for some time. 
Yet, as ever, we have pushed the dis- 
agreeable truth to one side with the ex- 
cuse that we must have the rurals, wheth- 
er they were profitable or not, so as to 
insure a good city list. 

Is it fair to do this? 
Peter to satisfy Paul? 
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Shall we rob 
Especially when 


Paul is more able to than Friend 
Peter at the present time? 


The remedy, of course, is still another 


pay 


raise in prices of service. 

We have made a raise of rates before 
and our experience at that time was that 
the greatest trouble arose, not with the 
hosts of Peter but with the Paul family. 

The Peter tribe which had been paying 
nearer its just tithes protested but little, 
but the tribe of Paul arose in wrath and 
a murmur was heard in the land. Dele- 
gation after delegation journeyed them- 
selves to town to register threats; yea, 
cven unto the office of the telephone com- 
pany came they and tore their garments 
and bewailed their woes. Also in wrath 
did they order out their telephones and 
register mighty oaths that “never, no 
never,’ would they pay the extra tax 
which we had laid on them. 

In trial and tribulation did we argue, 
and cajole, and explain. Even did they 
turn always a deaf ear to logic and re- 
peat as a parrot: “We want our tele- 
phones for a dollar.” 

In the end, however, they ceased their 
pilgrimages. Their fury passed and one 
by one they came afterwards privately 
and, with much mysterious — secrecy, 
ordered that the telephone be reinstated 
on account my wife wants it, but for 
myself I don’t care for it at all and sel- 
dom go near it. 

Lo and behold, as it transpired thusly, 
our hearts were made glad. The future 
looked once more bright; yea, even to 
the brightness on a new tin pan in the 
morning sun, for had we not been vic- 
torious and had not the 
placed on a solid foundation which would 
be our pride and a bulwark? 

3ut it came to pass that there came a 
famine in the land and no copper was 
to be had for home consumption on ac- 
count of the war. Iron and steel like- 


finances been 


wise did disappear from the visible lists, 


having been bought for export to a far 
country where it was used to make shells 
and other missiles of war. 

One by one the various articles which 
enter into the manufacture and 
tion of telephone plants took unto them- 
selves wings of greater prices and flew 
away until the expense of running a tele- 
phone plant was doubled. Meanwhile 
the dollar of income became infected of 
a strange malady and wasted away in 
buying power until it failed to do more 
than two-thirds its usual work in buying. 

In the meantime the goods and produce 
of the Paul family came to be of great 
price on account of the said war in the 
far country and they sold their produce 
at a great advance. Waxing fat on the 
proceeds of their corn, they acquired good 
bank accounts and bought for themselves 


opera 
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much goods and many gasoline chariots. 

They builded themselves new houses 
with porcelain baths and electric lights. 
Their expenditures for luxuries hath 
come to make their former expenses look 
like chicken feed and their repair bills 
putteth a crimp in their bank rolls. They 
drive to town in the evening and take 
in the picture show instead of retiring 
to a corn-shuck tick, as of yore, ere the 
light had departed the western sky. 

Can a man sit unmoved while a flood 


rushes past him? He must ride with the 


flood or founder. He cannot sit back 
and say: “I change not; as I have been 
I remain. My father did likewise and 
prospered. I do likewise.” 


Do you know of any rates which have 
not changed lately except the rental of 
telephones? Oh yes, [ forgot—your sal- 
ary, of course. 

Some sit at the steering 
some stand by the roadside and watch 
others raise the dust which settles over 
the ones that stand still. Are you riding 
this year? 


wheel and 


APHORISM: If you are failing, 
change your medicine. > 
How One Telephone Manager 


Learned His Lesson. 


In a letter enclosing remittance for his 
subscription to TELEPHONY, a reader re- 
lates his experience with Bell equipment 
while working for a mutual company, 
which contains a lesson. He says: 

“Perhaps a little history will not be out 
of place here. | went from Kansas City, 
Mo., a year ago last August to Kansas, 
to take a job as manager of the exchange 
of a farmers’ mutual company. The job 
paid $75 per month, and out of this | 
furnished my own conveyance, light and 
fuel for the central office, and did all 
operating. Some salary, eh? 

We had only 200 telephones, but I had 
to pay a girl $3 per week and board to 
help my wife operate the switchboard. 
The lines were in such condition that it 
cost me from $10 to $15 per month for 
gasoline and oil for my car. Of course, 
1 soon gave up the idea of making a liv- 
ing there, and so | started a moving pic- 
ture show which brought me in about 
twice as much as the telephone job. 

Now just a word about this exchange. 
About two months before I took charge 
of the company—if such it can be called 
—they decided to buy a new switchboard. 
The Western Electric Co. as usual, un- 
derbid all Independent manufacturers. 

The board they sold this company was 
a beautiful one—on the outside—all fin- 
ished in the nicest golden oak. In fact, 
it is a piece of furniture which might 
grace any room, but on the inside it is 
different. I have had continual trouble 
with it. Three or four of the wire shut- 
ter latches have broken off the armatures. 
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Some of the armatures have come clear 
off their pivots. The cords are of the 
cheapest construction. And, last, but not 
least, there is not a platinum contact on 
the whole keyshelf. 

I suppose if the Bell should some day 
buy this exchange, they would use this 
same board. Oh, no! It would be out of 
date then and would have to be replaced 
by a board of newer type. However, the 
Western has not solicited any business 
since they sold the board. Perhaps they 
could not do so with a straight face, and 
knew that it would do no good as long 
as I was at the head of the concern, for 
I had too much trouble with the Bell 
board to want any more of their appar- 
atus.” 

Paducah (Ky.) Employes Enlist in 
Campaign for New Business. 

All of the employes of the Paducah 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. have 
been enlisted in a campaign for new busi- 
ness which will be continued through the 
year. 

On the first of the month, B. Y. Cham- 
bers, superintendent of the western dis- 
trict for the Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and T. P. Sandifer, lo- 
cal manager at Paducah, divided the en- 
tire force, operators, office force, mem- 
bers of the plant department, etc., into 
two equal groups, each of which chose a 
captain. During the remainder of the 
month “The Reds” will vie with “The 
Blues” in seeing who can corral the most 
new business. 

At the end of the month reports of 
progress made will he presented at a 
dinner meeting for which the company 
will supply the “eats” and at which the 
group which finished the month “next 
best” will serve the winners. The fun 
over, the companies will be disbanded, 
“sides” will be chosen again and each 
side will elect its captain. The reformed 
forces will again tackle the work of in- 
creasing business and the end of the 
month will see the winners being waited 
on by the losers. 

All of the employes of the company 
from the district :manager down, have 
gone into the campaign with enthusiasm, 
and both Mr. Chambers and Mr. Sandifer 
are reported to be very much pleased with 
the results at the end of the first two 
weeks. 





A Home-Made Battery for the 
Operator’s Transmitter. 
Having solved the problem of batteries 
for switchboard operators’ sets to our 
entire satisfaction for past two years, 
we desire to pass it along for the bene- 
fit of other small telephone companies. 
To make the best wet batteries on 
earth, for each position at switchboard 
take eight quart Economy fruit jars and 
put into each about one tablespoonful of 
powdered salammoniac. Take one old dry 
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cell with the zinc not too badly eaten— 
the better the zinc the better the wet bat- 
tery—punch a screwdriver once through 
the zinc half way up the cell to admit 
the solution. Put the dry cell into a 
fruit jar and fill to within %-in. of the 
top of the jar with rain water. Do this 
with each jar and connect up four in 
series. Then connect them to the bot- 
tom part of a double-throw double-pole 
switch and the other four to the top of 
the switch. Four of the cells can be used 
24 hours and then rested 24 hours by 
throwing the switch to connect the other 
set of four. If you don’t rest them 
every 24 hours, you better not try these 
batteries. 

If four cells produce too much current 
for the transmitter, disconnect one until 
the others are run down some. 

If you use night alarm, try six or eight 
of these cells on it. Our eight cells last 
on average six months on the night 
alarm and cost practically nothing. They 
do not have to be used alternately as 
they are in service only at night. 

We would not use the crowfoot-blue 
vitriol battery if installed free of cost, 
as these are so much better, cleaner and 
easier to keep up and not one-tenth of 
the cost. 

Don’t let the old batteries stay in until 
all the zinc is gone or your battery jar 
will be choked by swelling. Don't imagine 
you will not have to look at these bat- 
teries occasionally. You may have to add 
a little water and a little salammoniac 
once every four to six weeks, or replace 
the old dry cells. Most everything needs 
a little attention occasionally and batteries 
are not excepted. 

If any do not thoroughly understand 
and make a failure of these batteries, 
write me, enclosing a stamp for reply. 
Don’t use the best battery you ever saw 
without dropping me a postal card that 
you are doing it. 

G. V. Murray, President, 

Campbellsville (Ky.) Telephone Co. 


Using Extra Space on Postcard 
Statements for Advertising. 
Extra space on the postcard state- 
ments sent out by the Louisville Home 
Telephone Co., of Louisville, Ky., to its 
subscribers is ut:lized for advertising mat- 
ter. The card is printed in two colors, 
the reverse side bearing the legend, 
blocked out in red ink: “Use Home Tele- 
phone Long Distance.” On the obverse 

side appears this suggestion: 

“An extension telephone is a great con- 
venience at a small cost—Call City 7500 
for further information.” 


Sends Batteries by Parcel Post. 
I am sending out the dry batteries by 
parcel post and find it saves time and 
money. B. R. Hinchman, 
Lancaster Telephone Co. 
Lancaster, Kans. 
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U. S. Association Directors Meet. 
(Continued from page 12.) 
appointment of the executive committee 
which served last year. Upon motion this 
suggestion of President McVey 
acted upon and the same executive com- 
mittee unanimously re-elected. The mem- 


was 


bers are as follows: 

A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; Terry 
W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn.; W. H. Bryant, 
Mobile, Ala.; Geo. R. Fuller, Rochester, 
N. Y.; F. B. MacKinnon, Washington, 
D. C.: S. G. McMeen, Columbus, Ohio. ; 
H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. 
Paul, Minn., and W. J. 
Uhl, Logansport, Ind. 

President McVey and Secretary Vivian 
are ex-officio members of this committee. 

Vice-President MacKinnon then 
called upon to report on the work which 
the officers have done since the Decem- 
ber meeting of the board. Mr. MacKin- 
non first stated that the life of the New- 
lands committee has been extended to 
December, 1917, but no hearings will be 
held relating to telephones until the next 
congress, which meets in December, de- 
cides whether or not to continue the 
committee further. 


Robinson, St. 


was 


The bill which has been introduced in 
congress providing for government own- 
ership in the District of Columbia was 
next mentioned. The committee on the 
District of Columbia is now holding hear- 
ings on this bill, but it is not expected 
that a report will be made at this session 
of congress. 


Mr. MacKinnon stated that the Bell 
company had approached him on the mat- 
ter of having Independent telephone men 
co-operate by testitving at the hearings. 
He answered that on other occasions, 
when Independents had ‘sought the co- 
operation of the Bell, it had not been giv- 
en and therefore it could not expect aid 
from the Independents. Further it might 
be likely that some of the Independent 
witnesses would testify in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership. 


At this point the question of private 
ownership of private branch exchanges 
and connection with them by the tele- 
phone companies was brought up. This is 
a matter which some of the companies 
are now facing, as private branch ex- 
changes have been installed in some of- 
fice and other buildings and demands 
made for connections with the lines of 
the local companies. 


Upon the motion of A. F. Adams, of 
Kansas City, which was seconded by Ter- 
ry W. Allen, of Jackson, Tenn., Presi- 
dent McVey was authorized to appoint a 
committee to make an investigation rela- 
tive to the ownership and connection of 
private branch exchanges. This commit- 
tee was later announced by President 
McVey as follows: 
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A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; P. C. 
3urns, Chicago; H. D. Critchfield, Chi- 


cago; J. B. Edwards, Chicago; S. M. 
Heller, Louisville, Ky.; W. Roy Mc- 
Canne, Rochester, N. Y.; H. Linton 


Reber, St. Louis; G. W. Robinson, St. 
Paul, and W. H. Trimm, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

The rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to Section 10 of the 
Clayton law which refers to purchases by 
common carriers was then brought up 
by Mr. MacKinnon. The commission has 
ruled that telephone companies are in- 
cluded as under this law. It was stated 
that objection had been entered relative 
to Rule 7 which provides “each common 
carrier engaged in commerce, as defined 
in Section 1 of the Clayton act, shall 
further report annually within 30 days 
after the close of the calendar year a 
statement of all dealings with and pur- 
chases from each such other corpora- 
tion, firm, partnership or association de- 
scribed in Section 10 of said act, regard- 
less of the amount of such transaction 
and regardless of whether competitive 
bidding is required under the act.” 

Mr. MacKinnon stated that this would 
bring in the smaller companies, as many 
of them have on their boards of directors 
cr as officers, local business men from 
whom supplies and materials are pur- 
chased. Under this law dealing in se- 
curities is also involved. In reply to his 
letter to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Mr. MacKinnon received a let- 
ter stating that the commission will care 
fully consider the request. The rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were published in TELEPHONY of May 6, 
1916. 

Taking up the matter of buying up of 
telephone properties, Mr. MacKinnon 
stated that as the association had no funds 
for the employment of attorneys, he had 
written letters to a number of the Inde- 
pendent companies requesting them to 
furnish the services of their attorneys 
Replies have been received from the Kin- 
loch Telephone Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
The Gary Properties, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; the Ohio State Telephone Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio; the Keystone Telephone 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Indian- 
apolis Telephone Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., stating 
that they would be glad to have their 
attorneys co-operate with the associa- 
tion officials in preparing a brief for 
filing with the Department of Justice 
relative to the purchase of Independent 
properties. 

It was suggested that a conference of 
the attorneys of these companies and the 
attorneys of any other companies which 
are willing to co-operate, be held in Chi- 
cago, in order to outline a course of ac- 
tion. The date which was tentatively se- 
lected for this conference is February 6. 
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The action taken by the officers of the 
association on the resolutions adopted at 
the convention in December was next re- 
ported. The letters written to the Federal 
Trade Commission and Attorney General 
Gregory of the Department of Justice 
relative to the Bell-Western Electric com- 
bination, were read. 

Following out the instructions of the 
association, a letter was written to B. H 
Meyer, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking it to modify its 
definition as to control over small tele- 
phone companies. 

In a reply, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refused the request. It cited 
the conference ruling of March, 1911, and 
stated that there is no justification for 
exemption of the small companies and 
that the commission is not justified in 
re-opening the controversy. The officers 
will therefore proceed along the lines in- 
dicated in the resolution adopted at the 
convention in December, and published 
in TELEPHONY of December 9, 1916. 

Mr. Mackinnon next reported relative 
to the preparation of a test case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
physical connection with the lines of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and its associate companies. Negotiations 
are now pending with companies which 
have the conditions that the officers be- 
lieve are essential for the proper pres- 
entation of such a case. 

The resolution adopted by the directors 
at the last meeting relative to the ob- 
servance of the Kingsbury commitment 
was next reported upon. The letters writ- 
ten to both the Department of Justice 
and President Wilson were read. In 
these letters the resolutions adopted at 
the convention in December were quoted. 
They are as follows: 

“Whereas, The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in its letter of Decembe1 
19, 1913, to the Attorney General did agree 
to cease its efforts to monopolize the tele- 
phone business of the United States; 
and among other things did also agree to 
promptly make arrangements under which 
the public using telephones not operated 
by the Bell system could secure toll serv- 
ice over its lines, and 

Whereas, The Attorney General, in his 
letter of the same date, acknowledging 
this commitment, expressed his under- 
standing of the agreement in the follow- 
ing words: ‘Your frank negotiations in 
respect to these matters compel the belief 
that what you propose will be carried 
out in good faith; and it seems to me 
clear that such action on your part will 
establish conditions under which there 
will be full opportunity throughout the 
country for competition in the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by wire,’ and 

Whereas, The President in his letter, of 
the same date, to the Attorney General 
expressed his understanding of the intent 
of the commitment in these words. ‘It 
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is very gratifying that the company should 
thus volunteer to adjust its business to 
the conditions of competition,’ and 

Whereas, The conditions under which 
the A. T. & T. Co. will permit the ‘In- 
dependent companies’ to secure for their 
subscribers toll service over the lines are 
so onerous and discriminatory that they 
have proven prohibitive, although a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
A. T. & T. Co. and the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, after 
exhaustive study and visiting many of the 
larger cities of the country, found no 
equipment or traffic obstacles or difficulties 
which could not be readily overcome, and 

Whereas, Nearly three years have 
elapsed without obtaining arrangements 
under which all Independent companies 
could, with fairness and equity to their 
subscribers and themselves, secure toll 
service over the lines of the American 
company. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
this, the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in convention assem- 
bled in the city of Chicago, Ill, on this 
8th day of December, 1916, and repre- 
senting its members in 35 states of the 
Union and several million people using 
their service, do respectfully petition the 
President of the United States to take 
further notice of the aforesaid letter 
from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., to the end that the intent of 
the commitment may be fulfilled rather 
than its provisos, and do respectfully 
appeal to the Attorney General to take 
such action as will give full force and 
effect to the spirit of the said letter and 
require the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to provide all other telephone 
companies with toll service over its lines 
without _ discrimination and under the 
same terms as are made with any other 
company. 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the 
secretary of this convention be and here- 
by is instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to the President and to the At- 
torney General.” 

It was the opinion that the letters clear- 
ly and concisely stated the facts and that 
some results could be expected. 

Next followed a report upon the over- 
tures Which were made by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., looking to a 
settlement of the differences between the 
Independents and Bell. Mr. MacKinnon 
told of correspondence and interviews 
with B. G. Hubbell, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
president of the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., relative to the association 
withdrawing its objections to the sale of 
Federal properties to the New York Tele- 
phone Co. In reply to Mr. Hubbell, Mr. 
MacKinnon stated that the policy of the 
association is that outlined in the resolu- 
tions adopted in December. These reso- 
lutions appeared in TELEPHONY of Decem- 
ber 16. 
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They oppose the purchase of non-com- 
peting Independent telephone companies 
by the Bell; call for the observance of the 
Kingsbury commitment; connection of toll 
lines for interstate messages on equal 
terms with the Bell companies, and pro- 
test against the unfair competition on the 
part of the Western Electric Co. 

T. P. Sylvan, shortly after this reply 
was sent to Mr. Hubbell, called upon Mr. 
MacKinnon and explained the position of 
the New York Telephone Co. The same 
reply was given to him as was given to 
Mr. Hubbell. Letters setting forth the 
association’s position were sent to Mr. 
Hubbell, representing the selling company, 
and Mr. Sylvan, representing the pur- 
chasing company, with the statement that 
the proposed purchase involved compet- 
ing and non-competing companies and 
toll lines. 

The refusal of the A. T. & T. Co. to 
make connections was cited. The four 
conditions which the association has pro- 
tested against, as shown by the resolu- 
tions just mentioned, were set forth. The 
letter to the Bell company was signed by 
President McVey in the name of the as- 
sociation while that to Mr. Hubbell was 
signed by Vice-President MacKinnon. 
The correspondence was received and 
filed. 

Mr. MacKinnon then related how the 
A. T. & T. Co., through T. P. Sylvan, 
had requested the association to discuss 
to a conclusion the differences between 
them. Mr. Sylvan was advised that no 
answer could be given until conference 
with Mr. McVey. Later Mr. Sylvan was 
requested to present credentials so that 
the matter could be presented to the di- 
rectors of the association. 

At a meeting in New York City at 
which C. Y. McVey, F. B. MacKinnon, 
G. R. Johnston, of Columbus, and Geo. 
R. Fuller, of Rochester, were present, 
U. N. Bethel, senior vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
presented T. P. Sylvan and N. C. Kings- 
bury as a committee to settle questions 
with the association. Mr. McVey stated 
to the Bell officials that no departure 
would be made from the previous state- 
ment given to the Bell company unless 
authorized by the association. In case 
matters were discussed, the association 
will protect all members. At this confer- 
ence Messrs. Fuller and Johnston were 
present upon invitation, as they both hap- 
pened to be in New York on business. 

The recital of the Bell overtures cre- 
ated extended discussion and the general 
sentiment was finally summed up in a 
resolution presented by H. Linton Reber, 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. Reber moved that the report of 
Mr. MacKinnon be received and filed and 
that the Bell officials be notified that the 
association does not care to enter into 
conferences, but that it is willing to re- 
ceive a definite proposition in writing if it 
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will ameliorate the differences between the 
interests involved. This motion was 
adopted without opposition. 

Mr. Reber then presented a report from 
the accounting committee which embodied 
ruled of procedure. A. F. Adams, made a 
motion that the accounting committee be 
empowered to make its own rules of pro- 
cedure and this was carried. 

Adjournment was taken subject to call 
of the chairman. 


Annual Meeting of Clinton Tele- 
phone Co., St. Johns, Mich. 
The reports presented at the annual 
meeting of the Clinton Telephone Co., of 
St. Jchns, Mich., showed the company 
to be in good financial condition. The 
gross operating revenues were $10,644, 
while the expenses totalled $6,728. The 
balance was used to pay the interest on 
the company’s indebtedness, 6 per cent. 
dividends to the stockholders and the re- 
mainder credited to the surplus account. 
The following officeres were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Leslie G. 
Brown; vice-president, A. L. Tripp; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Henry Lindsey; di- 
rectors, C. McPrangle, J. M. Hicks, Daniel 
R. Sturgis. The directors are: Henry 
Lindsey, A. L. Tripp, L. G. Brown, C. 
L. Shafley, Charles Bishop, I. Hull, 

Charles Travis and E. E. Sturgis. 

The company now has 1,085 telephones 
in operation, 226 miles of poles, 6% miles 
of cable and 1,015 miles of wire. The 
system is valued at $56,985. 


Eastern Bankers Offer Independ- 
ent Telephone Bonds. 

An Eastern syndicate of bankers will 
shortly offer an issue of $5,000,000 con- 
solidated and refunding sinking fund 
bonds of the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
This will be the first instance of an East- 
ern banking group offering an issue of 
Independent telephone company bonds. 

Several years ago the principal com- 
panies in Ohio were purchased through 
J. P. Morgan & Co. to consolidate the 
telephone business in Ohio, but because 
of the attitude of the government the 
companies were forced to remain Inde- 
pendent. Control of the companies was 
held until early in 1914, when they were 
purchased by Ohio men who formed the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. 


Conducted Over ~ the 

Telephone. 

F. C. Peterson, attorney for the Cole- 
man Marks estate at Truckee, Cal., con- 
ducted an auction over the telephone be- 
tween Grass Valley and Truckee and 
realized $2,000 for his clients. Although 
the property at Truckee was appraised 
at $4,400, the only bid filed was for $2,300. 

Mr. Peterson knew that two men were 
desirious of buying the property; so he 
called them alternately, receiving $100 
raises, until the amount was increased 
to $4,330. 


Auction 












Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Activities of New York Public 
Service Commission in 1916. 


The work of the telephone and tele- 
graph division of the New York Public 
Service Commission during the past year, 
according to the report of the commis- 
sion for the year ended December 31, 
1916, which was recently made public, 
has been continued along the lines sub- 
stantially as indicated in the preceding 
annual reports. Studies and researches 
in connection with rate cases, and formal 
complaints or investigations instituted by 
the commission; correspondence and spe- 
cial investigation of informal complaints ; 
inspections of plant, equipment and serv- 
ice; inventory and appraisal of property 
in connection with capitalization cases; 
and conferences with commissioners and 
corporation officers, comprise briefly the 
main activities of the division. 


Among the telephone rate cases, some 
of the developments connected with the 
investigation of the rates applying 
throughout the district comprising the 
cities of Troy, Cohoes and Watervliet, and 
the village of Waterford, are of special 
interest on account of the indication 
that the propriety of applying measured 
service rates in the larger cities, in place 
of flat rates, is likely to be pressed more 
and more by telephone corporations, and 
is bound eventually to come before the 
commission for serious consideration. 
The opinion in this case contains the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


The detail of traffic study shows a 
striking variation in the number of calls 
eriginated by subscribers paying the same 
rate for the same class of service; and 
when the rate paid per call is computed, 
the inequality becomes especially pro- 
nounced. . . . But, although there are sub- 
stantial reasons for the belief that a 
measured schedule may in time be accept- 
ed as the ideal method in such cases, or 
at least as the only consistent and equi- 
table telephone rate basis thus far de- 
vised, its general inauguration must await 
further development of what might be 
called the philosophy of telephone serv- 
ice with a corresponding enlightenment of 
the public and the disclosure of a meas- 
urable degree of willingness on its part to 
accept that which promised a nearer ap- 
proach to abstract justice in the appor- 
tionment of charges for telephone service 
than has thus far been accomplished. 


The matter of short term telephone 
rates has been the subject of an extend- 
ed investigation. The disproportion in 


existing schedules of the larger tele- 
phone corporations and lack of uniform- 
ity throughout the state have been ap- 





parent and have occasioned a number of 
complaints. 

It was thought that the case could be 
concluded in time to afford relief to 
those taking the short term service dur- 
ing the past summer season, but as the 
investigation proceeded it was found 
that many adjustments in the schedules 
were involved and that the complications 
required more extended study. A _ sub- 
stantial reduction is, however, assured in 
the schedule of the New York Telephone 
Co., by the voluntary submission on its 
part of a revised tariff, and the basis for 
the final disposition of the case is well 
in hand. 

The matter of discriminatory rates 
which the statute legalizes by allowing 
telephone corporations the option of con- 
tinuing old contracts executed under ob- 
solete schedules, has been referred to 
in our- reports from year to year. The 
question of whether the commission 
should issue an order as provided by law 
to eliminate these discriminations has 
been periodically under consideration, 
and the status of the matter has been 
constantly watched through reports from 
the telephone companies and inspections. 

Through the informal work of the di- 
vision and especially the voluntary action 
of the New York Telephone Co., such 
substantial progress has been made that 
the remaining discriminations of this 
character are practically eliminated ex- 
cept in the western part of the state 
where competitive conditions exist, and 
where such an order might work an un- 
due hardship on the public or give one 
competitor an undue advantage over the 
other. 

The amendment passed by the last 
legislature giving the commission au- 
thority to investigate small telephone 
companies to determine whether or not 
they come within its jurisdiction has 
brought under observation some 60 com- 
panies whose property must be inven- 
toried and appraised. This additional 
work was promptly undertaken when 
the law became effective September 1, 
1916, and will be carried on as fast as 
circumstances permit. 

During the year, 516 informal com- 
plaints have been received and 494 de- 
termined. In addition to the correspond- 
ence and interviews incident to these 
complaints, there have also been the usual 
number of inquiries concerning matters 
related, or often unrelated, to subjects 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
commission. 
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Inspections have been made of 361 tel- 
ephone central offices and exchange plants 
serving a gross number of 502,362 tele- 
phone subscribers, and 61 inspections 
have been made of telegraph offices. 


Independents Get 30 Per Cent. 
Commission on Toll Calls. 

Through a conference in which the 
Washington Public Service Commission, 
representatives of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and Independent tele- 
phone companies operating in the state 
participated, an old difference over the 
division of tolls on long distance tele- 
phone calls has been adjusted without 
resort to litigation. 

By agreement between the Pacific com- 
pany and Independent lines, the latter 
will receive 30 per cent. commission on 
all such calls originating on their lines 
and delivered to the Pacific company, 
instead of 15 per cent. as heretofore, the 
Independent companies to bear the ex- 
pense of auditing and collecting charges 
on the calls. 

Other matters of difference between the 
companies relating to crossing lines and 
other construction arrangements will be 
made the subject of a formal order by 
the commission later. 


Bill for Referendum on Govern- 
ment Ownership in D. C. 

Representative Cary of Milwaukee has 
introduced in the house a bill providing 
an advisory referendum by the people of 
the District of Columbia on “certain 
questions relating to municipal self-gov- 
ernment and representation in congress.” 
Included in the eight questions which are 
to be made the subject of the proposed 
referendum are the following: 

Do you recommend that congress grant 
to the District of Columbia a model char- 
ter establishing the right of suffrage in 
said district, with municipal self-gov- 
ernment in all local affairs? 

Do you desire that the district shall 
be represented in congress by a delegate? 

Do you favor government ownership 
of telephone communication in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 


Negotiations for Physical Con- 
nection at Ashland, Wis. 
Business interests of Ashland, Wis., 
working through the Ashland Commercial 
Club, have begun negotiations with the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., and the Ash- 
land Home Telephone Co. seeking to se- 
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cure physical connection in that city. Of- 
ficials of both companies stated at a con- 
ference with the club officials that they 
stood willing to recommend such a step 
to their companies if the commercial club 
decides’ to make the request. The local 
officials expressed the opinion that such 
action will preclude any steps to force 
physical connection through an appeal to 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 





State Control of Utilities Up Be- 
fore Texas Legislature. 

By the introduction in the state senate 
of Texas of a joint resolution calling for 
an amendment to the constitution placing 
all utilities in the state under the control 
of the state railroad commission, State 
Senator Henderson of Texas has centere«l 
the interest of all Texas telephone com- 
panies on the activities of the recently 
convened legislature of that state. Sev- 
eral other influential members of the state 
senate, it is said, are preparing bills which 
will shortly be introduced, to either create 
a state utilities commission, or to vest 
regulatory powers over all utilities in the 
present railroad commission. ‘ 

The telephone companies of Texas 
have for vears opposed the creation of a 
state utilities commission, and their op- 
position has been aggressively seconded 
by the authorities of many cities of the 
state because such a commission would 
take away from those cities the right to 
control their local utilities. During the 
last legislature, in 1915, the mayors of 
many cities appeared before the legisla- 
ture, protesting against utilities legisla- 
tion. 

\ curious situation exists this year be- 
cause of the fact that two of the largest 
cities in the state, Dallas and Fort Worth, 
have indicated that they will favor the 
creation of a utilities commission, primari- 
ly for the purpose of providing regula- 
tion of the prices at which gas producing 
companies sell to distributing companies. 

All the telephone interests of the state 
have not yet indicated their attitude as 
concerns the measures proposed this year, 
but are apparently awaiting further de- 
velopments. 

Hearing on Proposed Consolida- 
tion at David City, Neb. 

A hearing was held before the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, on 
January 18 and 19, upon the application 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to consolidate its ex- 
changes at David City, Neb., and to create 
the David City zone, comprising the ex- 
changes of David City, Brainard, Bruno, 
Dwight, Garrison and Octavia. 

The Lincoln company originally pur- 
chased the Bell plant at David City. Later 
it purchased a part of the properties of 
the Surprise Telephone‘Co., including the 
exchange at David City, for the sum of 
$38,000. The Lincoln company will thus 
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serve the eastern half of Butler county 
while the Surprise Telephone Co. will 
serve the western section. 

The Lincoln company also asked leave 
to increase its rate for individual business 
telephones from $2.50 to $3; individual 
residence. telephones from $1.50 to $2; 
to abolish the four party service at $1 
and raise the old two-party rate from 
$1.25 to $1.50; farm rates to remain at 
$1.50. 

Opposition was directed largely against 
the consolidation in view of the fact that 
the proposed new zone lessened the free 
service to subscribers and not against 
rates. 


Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
Changes Fiscal Year. 


The Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
has ordered that all public utilities operat- 
ing within the state of Idaho which are 
subject to the provisions of the public 
utilities act be required hereafter to file 
in the office of the commission on or be- 
fore September 30, in each year, reports 
covering the period of 12 months ending 
with the 3lst day of December preceding 
that date, giving the particulars called 
for in the annual reports required by the 
commission. 

The commission's order further pro- 
vides that as to all public utilities which 
are not required to file annual reports 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in conformity with the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 
and entered November 4, 1916, the re- 
port to be made for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, shall cover only the 
period from July 1, 1916, to December 
31, 1916, inclusive. 





Dallas Citizens to Vote on Pro- 
posed Telephone Merger. 


Developments in the proposed merger 
of the two telephone exchanges in Dal- 
las, Texas, have been slow during the 
past two weeks, since petition was filed 
by the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. 
and the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. with the city commission, ask- 
ing for the framing of a franchise to be 
granted a new company which proposes 
to take over the two existing plants. Some 
objection has been raised by the telephone 
companies because of certain provisions 
in the city charter of Dallas as regards to 
granting of franchises, and particularly 
because of a charter requirement allow- 
ing the city the right to either purchase 
local utilities plants, or to designate, at 
its option, a purchaser therefor. 

It is proposed to put to a vote, in the 
April city elections, the question of 
whether or not the citizens desire a 
merger of the telephone systems, the de- 
tails of the merger to be worked out at 
leisure should the citizens favor the prop- 
osition. 
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Exchange and Switching Rates 
Increased at Belgrade, Minn. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on January 17, authorized 
the Commercial Telephone Co., of Bel- 
grade, Minn., to increase its rate for 
individual line business service in the 
village of Belgrade from $1.50 to $2 per 
month and its individual line residence 
rate from 75 cents to $1 a month, upon 

establishing a 24-hour service. 

The company is also given permission 
to increase its rural switching fee from 
10 to 25 cents a month, the patrons be- 
ing given an option upon a measured 
service rate of five cents per message. 
with a maximum charge of 35 cents. 

The Commercial Telephone Co. serves 
30 business and 45 residence subscribers 
in the village of Belgrade and 239 farm 
stations, some of which: receive indirect 
service over lines connected with the ex- 
change. 

The commission's order is effective 
February 1. 

Bill to Prevent Fraud on Tele- 
phone Party Lines. 
Representative Moore, of Boston, has 
filed a bill in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture designed to prevent a subscriber on 
a telephone party line from falsely giving 
an operator another subscriber's number 
and thus putting the cost of the call on 
the latter. The bill would penalize a sub- 

scriber $100 for each offense. 

Representative Moore said that the bill 
makes it obligatory upon the telephone 
company to install some means of identi- 
fying originating calls so as to prevent 
the improper allocation of charges by the 
irresponsible subscriber. 


To Consolidate Bell Properties in 
Several States. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, on January 9, authorized the sale 
to the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
of the properties of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. of Mis- 
souri, the Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Oklahoma, and the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co., op- 
erating in Kansas. All of the property is 
to be consolidated under the name of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. The 
property was purchased for $17,500,000. 


Negligence in Maintenance of Guy 
Wire on Highway. 

The fact that a police officer, when in- 
jured by falling over a telephone com- 
pany’s guy wire, was outside the usually 
traveled part of the highway, while perti- 
nent to the question whether the officer 
was negligent, did not discharge the tele- 
phone company of its duty to use reason- 
able care not to render hazardous the 
use of the highway. 

Where a police officer, walking along 2 
highway at night, was called by his su- 
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perior officer from the other side of the 
street, and started to cross, but fell over 
a telephone company’s guy wire, such of- 
ficer was not negligent as a matter of 
law in crossing the street there instead of 
at the point where a crossing was pro- 
vided.—Lafayette Telephone Co. vs. Cun- 
ningham Appellate Court of Indiana; 114 
Northeastern, 227. 


Preference Given to Later Lessee 
of Telegraph Wires. 

leased wires to 

leased 


A telegraph company 
agency. Thereafter it 
other wires for a iike service and under 
similar conditions to other news agencies, 
with whom there was a keen rivalry, at 
lesser rates. The service under any con- 
tract made at a lesser rate, however, was 
not between the same points as the serv- 
ice provided for in the first contracts. 

The court held there was a “preference” 
given to the later lessees, to the undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvan- 
tage of the first lessee, in violation of 
interstate commerce act, § 1, as amended 
by act cong. June 29, 1906, § 1, giving it 
application to telegraph companies, and 
section 3, making it unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier subject to the act to make 
or give any undue or unreasonable pref- 
erence or advantage to any person, com- 
pany, firm, corporation, locality, or par- 
ticular description of traffic—Postal Tele- 
graph Cable Co. vs. Associated Press; 
Supreme Court of New York; 162 N. Y. 
Supp., 4. 


a press 


Obligation of Telephone Company 
to Render Service. 

The failure of a telephone company to 
render for a patron service so as to en- 
able him to call a physician to his resi- 
dence to treat an injured child was the 
result of negligence. The court held the 
company was at least liable for nominal 
damages for breach of contract or for 
breach of duty arising out of the contract, 
and such actual damages as the patron 
suffered in consequence thereof, provided 
the patron had not previously breached 
his contract for service. 

In an action against a telephone com- 
pany for failure to render service to a 
patron desiring to communicate with an- 
other patron, evidence of the serviceable- 
ness of the mechanism and line before 
and after the failure to render service to 
the patron was admissible to show the 
condition of the mechanism and line at 
that time.—Vinson vs. Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Supreme 
Court of Alabama; 66 Southern, 100. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


January: Application filed by the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to exercise the rights granted by 
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a franchise by the city of Fresno 
1916. 
FLORIDA, 

January 23. Postponed hearing at 
Pensacola, Fla., to determine whether or 
not there ought to be any change made 
from the present telephone exchange 
radius in the city of Pensacola, and, if 
so, should that radius be made to con- 
form to the present corporate limits of 
the city; and to consider and determine 
any increase or reduction in tolls or rates 
for telephone service incident to the 
change of exchange radius. 

IDAHO. 

January 9: Application filed by the 
Mackay Telephone Co., of Mackay, 
Idaho, for permission to put into effect a 
new schedule of increased rates. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 24. Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Em- 
pire Telephone Co. for an order authoriz- 
ing the issue of its promissory notes in 
the aggregate amount of $5,720. Case 
6044. 

January 24: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Po- 
cahontas (Ill.) Telephone Co. for an 
order authorizing the issue of its notes 
in the amount of $1,800. Case 6049. 

January 24: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Hollis 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing 
the issue of $1,200 of its capital stock. 
Case 6051. 

January 25: 
the matter of the 
Stronghurst Telephone Co. for authority 
to remove discriminations in rates for 
switching service and toll rates on certain 
lines in the vicinity of Stronghurst, III. 
Case 5207. 

January 25: Hearing at Springfield in 
the case of the Westfield Kansas Tele- 


it under 
January 17, 


Hearing at Springfield in 
application of the 


phone Co. vs. the Coles County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., relative to the 
complaint of the respondent installing 


telephones in the territory of the com- 

plainant, giving free service to the com- 

plainant’s patrons, causing duplication of 

telephone lines at Westfield. Case 5447. 
KANSAS. 

January 8: Petition filed by the Citi- 
zens Home Telephone Co., of Parsons, 
Kan., for permission to sell its plant to 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 

January 19: Hearing at Topeka on 
the application of the Missouri & Kansas 
(Bell) Telephone Co. for permission to 
purchase and consolidate the plant of the 
Citizens Home Telephone Co., in Par- 
sons, Kan. 

February 13: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Arkansas Valley Telephone 
Co. for /?-- to increase its rates 
at Larned, K 

March 20: "ei on the applica- 
tion of the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in telephone 
rates in the city of Hutchinson, Kan. 

KENTUCKY. 

The commission granted au- 
thority to the Scott County Telephone 
Co., of Scottsburg, Ky., to issue $10,000 
of first mortgage bonds, $6,000 to be used 
in paying debts and $4,000 for improve- 
ments. The company has 200 miles of 
line with 350 connections and is valued 


at $25,000. 


January: 


MINNESOTA. 

January 10: In answer to the petition 
of A. B. Lee, and others, for telephone 
service in the depot of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., 
at Farwell, Minn., the railway company 
has advised the commission that the de- 
sired telephone will be installed. M—110. 


ut 
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petition 
Mercantile Co., J. P. 


January 10: In answer to the 


of the Kensington 


Gran, and others, for telephone service 
in the depot of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., of Ken- 


sington, Minn., the railway company has 
advised the commission that the desired 
telephone will be installed. M—150. 

January 10: In answer to the peti- 
tion of H. Hendrickson, and others for 
telephone service in the depot of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Telephone Co., at Hoffman, the railway 
company has advised the commission that 
the desired telephone will be installed. 
M—149. 

January 17: The commission granted 
the application of the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
individual line business rate in the vil- 
lage of Belgrade from $1.50 to $2. per 
month and its individual line residence 
rate from 75 cents to $1, upon the es- 
tablishment of a 24-hour service. The 
company was also given permission to 
increase its rural line switching rate 
from 10 cents to 25 cents a month, with 
an optional measured service rate of five 
cents per message, with a maximum 
charge of 35 cents. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 18: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to consolidate 
its exchanges, recently purchased at David 
City, and to create the David City zone, 
comprising David City, Brainard, Dwight, 
Bruno, Garrison and Octavia. The com- 
pany also sought permission to increase 
its rates. 

January 18: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Alma Telephone Co. for 
permission. to raise rates, the case was 
held open to allow the submission of ex- 
hibits by the company showing its operat- 
ing experience. 

New York. 

January 19: Hearing at Buffalo in the 
matter of the complaint of Allen Brothers 
and others of the town of Pike, Wyom- 
ing county, near Gainesville, against the 
New York Telephone Co., asking that the 
telephone company be required to extend 
its lines and give service in the town of 
Pike. Officials of the telephone company 
stated that they were willing to make the 
extension, but that they would have to 
insist on a division of the installing ex- 
pense. They asked that the residents sup- 
ply poles and settings. 

January 22: Hearing on the petition 
of Clymer Telephone Co., Inc., for per- 
mission and approval of the commission 
to begin construction of its telephone 
line, and the certificate of the commis- 
sion that public convenience and neces- 
sity require such telephone line. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

January: The commission approved 
the application of the East Hanover 
Telephone company for approval of the 
sale of its pole line from Progress to 
Lingelstown to the Cumberland Valley 
Telephone Co., of Harrisburg, Pa. 


WeEstT VIRGINIA. 

January 25: Continued hearing of 
complaints filed against the increase of 
rates proposed in a new schedule filed 
by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. The questions involved affect sub- 
scribers in the northern part of the state. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 8: At the hearing in the case 
of John A. Kidd and others vs. the 
Darien Telephone Co., of Darien, Wis., 
the commission ordered that the lines be 
extended to give service to Henry Boyce 
and others. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Jan. 25-26; Wis- 
consin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Feb. 19-20; 


Dallas, 


Kellogg Company Increases Ca- 
pacity of Enamel Wire Plant. 
The rapidly increasing demand for 

Kellogg enamaled magnet wire has made 

it necessary to materially increase the 

equipment in the company’s enameled 
wire department. In the provision of 
additional machinery and improvements 
in the methods of manufacture for the 
purpose of obtaining increased produc- 
tion the one essential—improvement in 
the product itself—was not overlooked. 
Although it is stated that Kellogg 
enameled magnet wire has been recog- 
nized as the standard of quality for sev- 
eral years past, the company did not over- 
look obtaining a still improved product 
in the need for increased production. 
_ The result is that the wire is better to- 
day than it has ever been. This is evi- 
denced by the severe mercury tests to 
which it is subjected for the purpose of 
detecting defects in the insulation. This 
rigid inspecting and testing system is fol- 
lowed continuously, and is said to be a 
positive insurance against defective wire. 
The Kellogg company was able last 
year to show an increase of 100 per cent. 
in its production of enameled magnet 
wire over the preceding year, but it has 
been impossible for it to keep pace with 
the increasing demand. This condition is 
very much regretted, for it has made it 
impossible for the company to supply 
the needs of some of its customers. 

Additional machinery, which is being 
installed in the enameled wire department, 
and still further improvements in the 
method of manufacture, will greatly in- 
crezse its capacity. The Kellogg company 
therefore hopes before a great while to 
be in a position to fill even more speedily 
the requirements of its rapidly-increasing 
list of customers. 


Texas, 





Stromberg-Carlson Exhibit at the 
Nebraska Convention. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. displayed its usual progressiveness in 
the modern and popular line of equipment 
exhibited at the convention of the Nebras- 
braska Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, held recently at Lincoln. The ex- 
hibit included a complete line of magneto 
telephones; central energy telephones, 
combination extension telephones; inter- 
esting display boards of telephone piece 
parts; iron clad mine-a-phones and an 
inter-communicating telephone system. 

An interesting feature of the display 
was a complete magneto switchboard 
having a variety of improved features 


Feb, 22-24; 
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and embodying the No. 152 combined lis- 
tening and ringing key with visual clear- 
ing signal which is said to have been 
pronounced a very advanced and superior 
piece of engineer mechanism. This sim- 
plified ring-off drop or clearing signal is 
located on the key escutcheon in plain 
sight with nothing to obstruct the view, 
directly in front of the operator where it 
is instantly accessible and restored by 
simply touching a button instead of the 
old-fashion method of reaching back of 
a tangle of answering plug cords in serv- 
ice. This means no more accidental dis- 
connects or cut-offs by the operator 
reaching back of the cords to restore the 
ring off. It ‘s rapid and pleasing in opera- 
tion and represents real progress in 
switchboard building which it is said, will 
pay every operating company to investi- 
gate. . ‘ 

The genial good fellowship, so long a 
part of Stromberg-Carlson entertainment, 
accorded visitors by Manager A. J. 
Roberts of the Kansas City factory 
branch, the “Hawkeye” traveler, H. T. 
McCaig who has a host of friends, and 
A. M. Roberts, the smiling, persuasive 
“Cornhusker” representative, with his 
order book always handy which he says 
“Occupies a place in his heart, next. to 
his wife,” and a big box of rosy-cheeked 
apples, consistently reflected the welcom- 
ing spirit of appreciation of the big 
Stromberg-Carlson factory. 

A glance at Mr. Robert’s order book 
disclosed many nice orders for magneto 
telephones, combination extension tele- 
phones, mine-a-phones, inter-communicat- 
ing equipment, and various supplies, mute 
but convincing evidence that it was a 
business as well as a social get-together 
occasion. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. maintains a big factory branch at 
Kansas City with a full stock of tele- 
phones, batteries and general supplies for 
the convenience of its many patrons in 
the Middle West. 


Iowa, 


Automatic Electric Co. Reports a 
Successful Year. 

In its fiscal year ended December 31, 
1916, the Automatic Electric Co., of Chi- 
cago, had the best 12 months’ period in 
its history. The profits were equal to 
7.8 per cent. on the outstanding stock 
issue against 6.2 per cent. the previous 
year. : 

At the annual meeting the retiring di- 
rectors were re-elected and a stock divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. was declared by the 
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Moines, 


March 13-15. 


new board, payable February 1. The regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. cash 
was also declared. 

Joseph Harris, president of the com- 
pany, after noting the satisfactory re- 
sults in 1916, says in the annual state- 
ment: 

“The year 1916 has been the best in the 
history of the company, both in point of 
new business booked and output deliv- 
ered, and under normal conditions the 
percentage of net to gross income would 
also have been the highest in our history. 
Notwithstanding abnormal conditions the 
earnings for the year are highly satisfac- 
tory. As for the coming year, never in 
the history of our organization has the 
outlook for business been as bright. Dur- 
ing the past year the company has paid 
off its entire bonded indebtedness, all the 





outstanding bonds being canceled and 
retired.” 
Intercommunicating Telephones 


for “House Systems.” 

Consider yourself in a business house 
with all the facilities of a “house system” 
at your command. You want to talk to 
someone in a distant department. You 
don’t have to call an operator. You reach 
over and press a button. Instantly you 
have projected your voice and hearing to 
that department. You are at your desk, 
surrounded with such sources of informa- 
tion as you may need. He is at his desk 
and has the data of his department under 
his hand. 

It is not a case of one question and a 
brief and perhaps unsatisfactory answer 
—you discuss the matter at length. If 
there is someone at his desk you don’t 
have to wait until he is through talking. 
The telephone always has the precedence. 
When he hears it, he answers immediate- 
ly. If you require more information or 
must give further directions which in- 
volve another department, you reach out 
and touch another button. Quick as the 
action of your mind you are in actual 
communication with that department and 
yet vou are still sitting at your desk. 

The Monarch Telephone Manufacturing 
Co.’s Los Angeles distributor, F. M. 
Coker, calls attention to the facts set 
forth in the preceding paragraph. He is 
finding considerable demand for Monarch 
intercommunicating instruments and key 
equipment as indicated by orders sent 
from California companies, and orders 
received by the Monarch company from 
other parts of the country show that a 
great many companies are enlarging this 
part of their telephone service. 
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The operation of the Monarch house 
system is said to be extremely simple. If 
«a person at one station wishes to talk to 
one of the other stations, he presses the 
button indicating the station desired. The 
pressure of the finger forces the push 
button down to the ringing position and 
the bell or buzzer at the station called is 
thus operated. When the person calling 
removes his finger, the button comes back 
part way, thus leaving the talking set in 
connection with the talking set of the 
other station. This button is not restored 
to its normal position when the calling 
party hangs up his receiver, but all con- 
nection with that station is cut off by 
means of the hook on which the receiver 
hangs. 

When the buzzer or bell on the tele- 
phone rings the called party answers by 
depressing his home button, which is the 
button designating his station. The home 
button must always be depressed when 
answering a call, but it need not be de- 
pressed in order to have the bell or buz- 
zer ring. 

If a connection through the central 
telephone exchange is desired one of the 
trunk buttons mounted in the telephone 
is depressed which operation puts the 
calling party in talking connection with 
the operator at the central telephone of- 
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pressed by the person for whom the call 
is intended and the conversation pro- 
ceeds as already explained. 

Monarch intercommunicating telephones 
are made in both wall and desk type sets 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Cabinets of various sizes are pro- 
vided so any number of lines from one 
to 24 can be accommodated. Any tele- 
phone company or individual finding a 
demand for or desirous of developing 
intercommunicating telephone service will 
secure some interesting and beneficial in- 
formation by communicating with the 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


Paragraphs. 

W. N. MattruHews & Broruer, of St. 
Louis, Mo., announce the election of 
Martin J. Wolf to their board of direct- 
ors, with the title of vice-president. 


Tue Navucie Pore & Tie Co., of Chi- 
cago, announces the opening of an office 
at 305 Masonic Temple, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in charge of J. B. Wilmott. 


W. N. MattrHews & Brotuer, of St. 
Louis, Mo., are sending out to the trade 
their “Matthews Catalogette,” which gives 
net quantity prices and data for order- 
ing 13 Matthews patented money-saving 
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economy and efficiency of Nokorode was 
forcibly demonstrated by the fact that 
this enormous amount of work required 
but 980 pounds of Nokorode. It is fig- 
ured that the cost of Nokorode used in 
completing all four operations on each 
cap cost only 176/10,000 of a cent. 


Johns-Manville Company Opens 
Office in Des Moines. 

By opening its new office at 911 Wal- 
nut street in Des Moines, Iowa, January 
1, the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. brought 
the total number of its branches up to 
53. Practically every important city in 
North America now has a -Johns-Man- 
ville branch. 

Wm. B. Roberts, who has been with 
this organization for a number of years, 
caring for the Iowa sales, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new office, and 
will have under him a corps of sales- 
men and construction men to make “Johns- 
Manville Service’ a man-to-man service 
throughout that section of the country. 





Establishing Telephone Communi- 
cation for Military Use. 
Crawling through the underbrush with 
coils of wire upon their backs, members 
of the Missouri Signal Co. 
fully experimented with a new method 


success- 























The Monarch House System for Intercommunicating Purposes with Both Desk and Wall Type Instruments. 


fice. The number is then given as in using 
an ordinary telephone instrument. 

Handling a call which comes from the 
central telephone exchange is made easy 
by the installation of an attendant’s sta- 
tion outfit, which includes, in addition to 
the usual house system instrument, a 
cabinet and a bell connected onto the 
trunk line. When the operator rings over 
the trunk line, this bell rings. The person 
having charge of the attendant’s station 
depresses the trunk button and answers 
the call in the usual manner. 

If the call is to be transferred to some 
other station of the house system, the 
attendant signals this station by means of 
the proper button of hér house system 
telephone. The trunk button is then de- 


specialties. The prices given in this 
“catalogette” became effective January 
8, 1917. 


’ 


Tue Navucte Pore & Tie Co., of Chi- 
cago, has issued a large folder calling 
attention to its very large stocks of north- 
ern and western cedar poles. These stocks 
are carefully assorted as to size, top and 
length, and are ready for immediate ship- 
ment at the yards of the company, which 
possess unusually fine shipping facilities. 


THe M. W. Dunrton Co., Providence, 
R. I., manufacturer of Nokorode sol- 
dering flux, reports that one of its big 
customers recently finished a contract for 
2,500,000 metal caps, each of which had 
required four soldering operations. The 


of establishing telephonic communication 
between a brigade headquarters and its 
member regiments. The experiment was 
made under the direction of a board of 
army officers at the military reservation 
at Leon Springs, Texas. It was the first 
test of an outpost company, a new unit 
of a battalion of the signal corps. The 
first Mississippi infantry, the second West 
Virginia infantry, and the third District 
of Columbia comprised a provisional 
brigade under the command of Col. 
Lyman Kennon of the regular army 
which entered into the test. 

A mile of wire so fine that its weight 
is comparatively small, is carried upon 
the back of each man of the outpost 
company. The wire is payed out as the 
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men go through the bush. The equipment 
is made light so that it can be carried in 
this fashion. The method is designed to 
obviate the necessity of using wagons 
or mules. In time of actual warfare the 
regiments would be so close to the firing 
line and operations between the lines 
would be observed should it be necessary 
to use wagons or mules. 
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Extend the Use of Telephones for 
Train Dispatching. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway has purchased 445 additional 
miles of pole and wire lines from the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. along its 
tracks in Kentucky, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, and will soon operate its trains in 
those states by telephone dispatching, as 
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it now does between Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga and Nashville and Hickman, Ky., 
a total of 322 miles. 

With the added lines the company will 
soon have 767 miles of its road operated 
with the use of telephones. It is the 
company’s intention to gradually convert 
all the rest of its lines, which tetal 1,236 
miles, to telephonic operation. 


Record of Telephone Patents 


1,209,689. December 26, 1916; filed 
May 28, 1909. TELEPHONE System; F. W. 
Dunbar, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. In this two- 
wire cord circuit manually-controlled 
means are provided for applying ringing 
current to the called line whenever a cord 
circuit is connected to it, while the line 
is not connected to any other cord cir- 
cuit. A busy back device transmits a 
busy signal back over the cord circuit and 
the calling line whenever the cord cir- 
cuit is connected to the called line while 
it stands connected to one of the other 
cord circuits and before the manual con- 
trol has been exercised. 

1,209,825. December 26, 1916; filed De- 
cember 18, 1908. TELEPHONE SysTEM; J. 
Erickson, Chicago, assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. A calling device for use on 
ari automatic system is described. It has 
a rotary impulse wheel which is rotatable 
in but one direction. A spring is pro- 
vided for rotating the wheel a distance 
each time equal to the forward rotation 
of a manually-operated dial. The wheel 
is held against rotation and is auto- 
matically released when the dial is re- 
leased. Thus the dial and the wheel 
always rotate successively and in the same 
direction. 

1,209,826. December 26, 1916; filed De- 
cember 18, 1908. TELEPHONE SysTEM; 
J. Erickson, Chicago; assigned to Auto- 
matic Electric Co. In this common bat- 
tery automatic system the subscriber’s 
station circuit includes the talking trans- 
mitter and the calling device in series. 
A push button is provided which, in con- 
nection with the calling dial, controls a 
circuit for shunting the talking transmit- 
ter. 

1,209,834. filed 


December 26, 1916; 


erating pcsitions is operated by the ac- 
tuation of means at the subscriber’s sta- 
tion so that sources of signaling current 
of different frequencies are associated 
with the line in the first position, dis- 
sociated from it in the second position, 
and releasing means operated on the 
third position. 


1,210,314. December 26, 1916; filed Oc- 
tober 30, 1914. TrLEPpHONE ToLL System; 
A. U. Hofer, East Orange, N. J., and 
H. M. Bascon, New York; assigned to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. A 
cord circuit designed to prevent com- 
munication between parties, when a call 
is made from a pay station, before the 
toll is deposited, is described. A relay, 
operable after the connection of the cord 
circuit with the called line and before the 
operation of the toll-collecting apparatus 
associated with the calling line, keeps the 
cord circuit open to prevent communica- 
tion between the connected substations. 
The first-named relay is controlled by a 
second relay which in turn is under con- 
trol of the operator. 


1,210,386. December 26, 1916; filed June 
5, 1911. Automatic TELEPHONE SysTEM; 
W. Kaisling, Chicago; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. Means 
for connecting a calling line with an idle 
trunk circuit or a first selector switch 
upon initiation of a call are described. 
A pair of relays is energized, responsive 
to the removal of the receiver upon 
initiation of a call, to control the select- 
ing movement of the line switch. The 
relays are mechanically associated with 
the line switch so that the latter is re- 
stored when the receiver of the calling 


signed to Western Electric Co. This 
switch, for use in connection with auto- 
matic systems, comprises two sets of 
rotatable shafts, the shafts of one set 
being at an angle to those of the other. 
Contact terminals of two groups of cir- 
cuits are carried by the rotatable shafts 
at adjacent points. The rotation of a 
shaft of each set in a definite order ef- 
fects engagement of their respective con- 
tacts. Some one of the shafts of one 
set is normally maintained rotated to a 
set or selected position by means which 
comprise a rotatable and longitudinally 
movable rod. 

1,210,389. January 2, 1917; filed August 
24, 1915. MaNuAL AND SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SysTEM; W. Aitken, London, 
England; assigned to the Relay Auto- 
matic Telephone Co., London, England. 
A group of outgoing lines is allotted to 
each section of a manual switchboard. 
There is also a further group of outgoing 
lines common to a plurality of sections 
of the board. Lamps are associated with 
the lines and keys are also included in 
the circuit. The depression of the keys 
causes the lamps associated with busy 
lines to glow. 

1,210,424. January 2, 1917; filed March 
2, 1915. TELEPHONE Desk Set; E. B. 
Craft, Hackensack, N. J.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. The feature of this 
telephone desk set is a condenser enclosed 
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No. 1,210,314. 


May 10, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; C. L. Goodrum, New York; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. A ringing 
system for party lines connected with an 
automatic exchange is described. A step- 
by-step switching device having three op- 


No. 1,210,389. 


substation is again replaced upon its 
switchhook. 
14,236. December 26, 1916; filed June 


8, 1915; (Reissue, original patent No. 
1,131,734. March 16, 1915). Line SwitcH; 
J. N. Reynolds, Greenwich, Conn.; as- 





No. 1,210,424. 


within the standard and a toroidal-shaped 
induction coil mounted in the base. A 
number of metallic ribs pass longitu- 
dinally through the body of the con- 
denser and terminate in contact members 
at each end. These ribs serve as con- 
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necting links for connecting the condenser 
and induction coil in the transmitter cir- 
cuit. 

1,210,463. January 2, 1917; filed April 
5, 1915. TrELEPHONE ReEcorDER; R. H. 
Greenlaw, Lawrence, Mass. In this device 
a slidable rod is adapted to close the 
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fingerholds are pivotally mounted upon 
a rotatable body portion. Stops on the 
rotatable portion co-operate to hold the 
finger holds unyieldingly upon it in the 
direction of operative movement and 
yieldingly in the opposite direction. 
1,210,604. January 2, 1917; filed July 
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No. 1,210,602. 


open end of the receiver switchhook 
when the receiver is removed from it. 
The rod is locked in this position and is 
only released to allow the replacement 
of the receiver upon the hook when the 
registering mechanism of the recorder is 
operated. 

1,210,499. January 2, 1917; filed Feb- 
uary 7, 1916. TELEPHONE System; J. H. 
Levis, Rochester; assigned to Stromberg- 
Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. In this  sys- 
tem a number of subscribers’ instru- 
ments have a common talking pair of 
wires extending between them, while a 
telephone line extends from the sets to 
the central exchange. A relay is pro- 
vided at each station and operates to 
cause connection of the terminals of 
each telephone instrument with the cen- 
tral exchange or with the common talk- 
ing pair as desired. 

1,210,505. January 2, 1917; filed No- 
vember 28, 1914. Pornt-FINpDER SYSTEM; 
A. E. Lundell, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. Keyboard control 
switching mechanism for semi-automatic 
telephone systems is described. An elec- 
tromagnetic switch is movable into a num- 
ber of positions in accordance with the 
designation of a number of variously 
designated contacts. The actuation of 
any one of these contacts moves the 
switch into a position designated by the 
actu..ced contact while separate means 
are employed for moving the switch into 
a certain one of the positions. 

1,210,602. January 2, 1917; filed Sep- 
tember 8, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; H. P. Clausen, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
A supervisory cord circuit is the feature 
of this patent. When two subscribers’ 
lines are connected by the ordinary cord 
circuit, a second cord circuit having 
switching terminals for connecting a third 
line, is adapted to be connected to one of 
the connected lines without altering the 
electrical conditions of the switching ter- 
minals of the two lines. This second 
cord circuit has normally open talking 
strands and apparatus associated with it 
to prevent a closure of the talking 
strands when one end is connected to a 
busy line. When the busy line becomes 
idle, the talking strands are closed and 
an intermittent signaling device com- 
mences operation. 

1,210,603. January 2, 1917; filed August 
30, 1916. Cattinc Device; H. P. Clau- 
sen, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. In this calling 
device for automatic subscribers’ stations, 





No. 1,210,628. 


12, 1912. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C.; as- 
signed to J. H. Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio. 
In this semi-automatic system the means 
for interconnecting the subscribers’ lines 
comprise links and mechanically-driven 
selector switches. Step-by-step selective 
means are manually set and operated 
from the switches to determine the ex- 
tent of its primary movement. The cir- 
cuit of the actuating means of the se- 
lective device is closed during the period 
of the primary movement of the. switch. 
Means connected with the switch increase 
the flow of current in the circuit of the 
actuating means at determinate intervals 
during its movement. 


1,210,616. January 2, 1917; filed Sep- 
tember 4, 1915. MacHINE-SWITCHING 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SysteEM; B. G. 


Dunham, Hawthorne, N. J.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. In this automatic 
system a relay is associated with an auto- 
matic selector switch which is controlled 
by a side switch. The relay is operated 
according to the condition of the selected 
line. When operated, the relay is adapted 
to lock itself up. The side switch is ad- 
vanced when connection is made with a 
selected line, irrespective of the condition 
of the line. A magnet controlled by the 
relay is adapted when the side switch is 
advanced, to apply ringing current to the 
selected line or to connect busy-back ap- 
paratus with the calling line, dependent 
upon the condition of the relay. 

1,210,617. January 2, 1917; filed Octo- 
ber 12, 1915. Retay; B. G. Dunham, 
Hawthorne, N. J.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. In this relay a retractile 
spring for the armature is mounted on 
the relay frame, there being a link con- 
necting the spring and the armature. The 
points of connection of the link with the 
spring and armature and the pivot of the 
armature are so arranged that they ap- 
proach alignment when the armature is 
attracted, thus exerting a minimum re- 
tractive force when the armature is in 
that position. 

1,210,628. January 2, 1917; filed June 
21, 1916. Loapinc Cort; W. Fondiller, 
New York; assigned to Western Electric 
Co. This loading coil is designed for 
use on phantom line systems for adding 
inductance to the four line conductors 
which comprise the two physical circuits 
when phantom circuit current flows there- 
in. The coil comprises an annular core 
with non-magnetic gaps dividing it into 
equa! sections of two quadrants each. 
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There is an inner and an outer winding 
on each quadrant. Each line conductor 
through the coil includes an outer wind- 
ing of one quadrant and an inner wind- 
ing of the opposite quadrant. The four 
windings of one physical circuit are lo- 
cated on opposite quadrants while four 
windings of the other physical circuit 
are on the other two opposite quadrants. 
The ratio of turns in the inner winding 
to the turns in the outer winding is great- 
er than unity. 

1,210,652. January 2, 1917; filed March 
10, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
L. H. Johnson, Bloomfield, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. A trunk 
circuit for a manual switchboard is de- 
scribed. A trunk circuit joining switch- 
boards in two different offices has a trans- 
fer circuit connected to it and extending 
it from the trunk board to the subscrib- 
er’s switchboard in the second office. A 
signal for the transfer circuit is located 
at the subscriber’s switchboard and _ its 
circuit is provided with a control relay 
which is normally unactuated when the 
trunk circuit is connected to the transfer 
circuit. A relay associated with the 
transfer circuit is responsive to the con- 
nection of the second cord circuit with 
the trunk circuit, to cause the operation 
of the signal. 

1,210,653. 
26, 1916. 
L. H. Johnson, 


January 2, 1917; filed May 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
Bloomfield, N. J., as- 


signed to Western Electric Co. A relay 
associated with the cord circuit of this 


manual switchboard circuit operates upon 
the connection of the cord circuit with a 
calling line to include the operator’s set 
in the circuit. A short-circuit for all the 
other cord relays is established upon the 
energization of one of the relays so that 
the operator’s set can be connected to 
only one line at a time. 

1,210,678. January 2, 1917; filed May 
19, 1915. THerRmMIonic AMPLIFIER; A. 
McL. Nicolson, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. This thermionic 
amplifier has two cathode surfaces. One 
of these surfaces is rendered electronically 
active by bombardment by an electronic 
stream emanating from the other cathode. 

i,210,884. January 2, 1917; filed June 
27, 1916. PHANTOM CrircuIT LOADING; 
J. F. Franklin, Jr., East Orange, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. An in- 
ductance coil is described which has two 
toroidal core members intersecting at 
right angles on a common diameter. A 
main winding is placed upon each of the 
semi-toroidal core sections thus formed. 
A supplementary winding is also placed 
on each of the sections, the winding of 
each section being connected in series 
with the main winding of the opposite 
section in such a manner as to add to the 
inductive effect of the main windings of 
the opposite sections when the main wind- 
ings are connected in parallel and to de- 
tract from the inductive effect when the 
main windings are connected in series. 

1,210,912. January 2, 1917; filed March 
27, 1915. SeLecriInc MECHANISM AND 
System; A. F. Dixon, Newark, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. This 
mechanism comprises current polarity 
control means which has a current col- 
lector co-operating with it to form a 
succession of current impulses of un- 
varied number. A self-interrupting elec- 
tro-mechanical system gives a_ step-by- 
step movement to the current collector. 

1,210,917. January 2, 1917; filed Feb- 
ruary 14, 1912. Catitinc Device; A. H. 
Dyson, Montclair, N. J.; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
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This calling dial device for automatic 
systems comprises an adjustable setting 
member which is actuated by means of a 
series of fingerholds. Impulse mechan- 
ism is adjusted for operation responsive 
to the actuation of the setting member. 
Shunt contacts normally render the im- 
pulse mechanism ineffective. Other 
mechanism is provided for operating the 
contacts and maintaining them operated 
to render the impulse mechanism effective 
while operating. 

1,211,031. January 2, 1917; filed June 
21, 1915. TELEPHONE SySTEM AND Ap- 
pARATUS; A. Akin, East Orange, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
relay described in this patent has a core 
composed of superposed layers of mag- 
netic and non-magnetic material. The 
armature which is of magnetic material 
is adapted to move toward the core 
in a direction transverse to the plane of 
the superposed layer so that the core 
forms a plurality of magnetic paths of 


different lengths having non-magnetic 
gaps therein. 
1,211,044. January 2, 1917; filed Sep- 


tember 7, 1915. SicNaLtinc System; H. 
M. Bascom, Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
A signaling system for use between a 
central station and a private branch ex- 
change station is described. A line sig- 
nal is displayed when the private branch 
exchange connecting circuit is joined to 
a trunk line to the central station. A 
cut-off relay causes the withdrawal of 
the signal upon the connection of the 
central station circuit with the trunk. A 
slow-release relay governed by the cut- 
off relay removes the signal from the 
control of the line relay so that it will 
not again be displayed when disconnec- 
tion is made at the central exchange from 
the trunk before the disconnection of the 
private branch exchange circuit. 
1,211,274. January 2, 1917; filed April 
17, 1916. Party Line SIGNALING Sys- 
TEM; H. M. Bascom, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
assigned to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. A machine ringing system is 
described. An interrupting mechanism is 
placed between the connecting circuit and 
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Western Electric Co. In this automatic 
system a number of the subscribers’ lines 
are terminated in a bank of stationary 
contacts and a line circuit is adapted to 
be connected to any one of the plurality 
of lines. A magnet moves a movable 
contact over the bank of contacts in 
search of an idle line. Its circuit ex- 
tends through a contact of a side switch. 
The circuit of an operating magnet for 
the side switch includes the movable con- 
tact and is completed when the movable 
contact engages with the terminal of an 
idle line so ‘that the operating magnet 
energizes to move the side switch to 
break the contact of the first named mag- 


net. 
1,211,435. January 9, 1917; filed No- 
vember 18, 1914. TELEPHONE SySsTEM; 


E. A. Graham, Brockley, London, Eng- 
land. This telephone system comprises 
a transmitter at one station and a re- 
ceiver at a companion station with a 
source of current common to both sta- 
tions. Positive and negative supply leads 
having inductance in at least one of them 
are provided. The transmitter and re- 
ceiver are ‘operatively connected and then 
both of these are connected to the sup- 
ply leads. A condenser to prevent the 
flow of unidirectional current is arranged 
as a shunt to the source of current across 
the supply leads at the telephone side of 
the inductance. The condenser is there- 
fore in parallel with the transmitter and 
receiver circuit and forms a direct shunt 
across the source of current. 

1,211,534. January 9, 1917; filed May 
11, 1916. TELEPHONE SIGNAL Device; U. 
M. Boyd, Dallas, Tex. This signal device 
comprises a support attached to a desk 
stand, a movable member of which is 
actuated by the operation of the switch 
hook. The actuation of this movable 
member or plunger rod displaces in op- 
posite directions a pair of target arms 
which are pivoted to the plunger. These 
target arms bear information as to the 
length of time a person may use the tele- 
phone and are directly before the user of 
the instrument. 

1,211,607. January 9, 1917; filed June 
30, 1915. TELEPHONE Apparatus; M. K. 
McGrath, New York; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. A desk stand for an 
automatic system is described. The call- 
ing dial is mounted on the base of the 
desk stand, directly under the receiver. 
This makes it necessary to remove the 





Vol. 72. No. 4. 
of laminae secured thereto. One of the 
sections of the core extends beyond the 
winding and the other is co-extensive 
with it. 

1,211,688. January 9, 1917; filed No- 
vember 12, 1904. TELEPHONE SYSTEM; 
F. W. Dunbar, Chicago; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. In this 
semi-automatic system a_ switch, indi- 
vidual to each subscriber's line, is pro- 
vided with a pair of line wipers and a 
test wiper. One end of a plurality of 
manual trunks terminate in the banks of 
the switch while the other ends of the 
trunks terminate in plugs at the oper- 
ator’s switchboard. When the switch is 
operated, it selects one of the manual 
trunks. The release mechanism of the 
switch is operated over a circuit which 
includes the test wiper so that intrusion 
upon the conversational circuit is prevent- 
ed. There are 135 claims to this patent. 

1,211,689. January 9, 1917; filed June 
19, 1915. TELEPHONE System; F. W. Dun- 
bar, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. The lines of this 
semi-automatic system are provided with 
multiple spring jacks at the exchange 
and link circuits for connecting calling 
lines with called. Selecting mechanism 
connects the answering ends of the link 
circuit with the calling line while the 
other terminal is united with the called 
line manually. Relay switching mechan- 
ism and control circuits therefor, gov- 
erned by the selecting mechanism, serve 
to connect a supplemental test conductor 
with the jacks of a calling line while the 
selecting motor is operating. There are 
55 claims to this patent. 

_ 1,212,091. January 9, 1917; filed July 

1916. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; 7. 82. 
Sieioam, Charleston, S.C. A signal for 
attachment toa telephone set is described. 
The signal is connected in circuit with a 
source of current and with a normally- 
closed push button. This push button is 
adapted to be attached to the receiver 
or desk telephone stand and with switch 
contacts associated with the receiver hook 
so that when the receiver hook is raised 
the circuit is completed. The receiver 
while held to the ear during conversa- 
tion is gripped by the hand and the but- 
ton pressed to hold the signal and source 
of current circuit open. 

1,212,202. January 16, 1917; filed May 
12, 1916. SuBMARINE, SUBTERRANEAN AND 
AERIAL TELEPHONY: R. A. Fessenden, 
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No. 1,210,653. No. 1,210,884. No. 1,211,274. 
the source of signaling current. The mo-_ receiver from the switchhook before the Brookline, Mass.; assigned to Submarine 
tor mechanism for the interrupting dial can be operated. Signal Co., Portland, Maine. A _ tuned 


mechanism is started when the connect- 
ing circuit is joined to the substation line 
and stopped upon the response of the 
called subscriber. 

1,211,434. January 9, 1917; filed March 
17, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM ; 
C. L. Goodrum, New York; assigned to 


1,211,612. January 9, 1917; filed June 
8, 1915. Switcuinc Device For TELE- 
PHONE SysteM; D. D. Miller, New York; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
electromagnet described in this patent 
has a core composed of a long solid sec- 
tion and a number of shorter sections 


circuit is described which consists of a 
source of ultra-audible high frequency 
current, a variable condenser, a rectifier, 
an electromagnetic mechanism adapted to 
preduce audible sounds and an amplifier. 
The electromagnetic mechanism has sub- 
stantially no self-induction. The amplifier 
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m The “French” FOLDING DOOR Telephone Booth ) 


(Patent Pending) 


VENTILATION: The design of the FOLDING DOOR is such that 
the door is open at all times when the booth is not in use. This is 
the only practical plan for booth ventilation. This is one of the many 
advantages of the FOLDING DOOR telephone booth. 


Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘ Folding Door” Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Western Eleciric Company 


INCORPORATED 











a Houses in all principal cities 





Door Open Door Closed 


THE UNITED STATES INDE- 
PENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION has resolved: 


sere re ee that in the opinion of the association the 
basis of all valuations of telephone properties should be: 
First. The actual cost of those properties where complete 
records exist showing such costs. 
Second. In the absence of such records of cost; then the 
value should be based upon the cost of reproducing the prop- 
erties based on average or trend prices.’’ Telephony, Decem- 
ber 9, 1916. 


“TELEPHONE APPRAISAL PRACTICE” 


is the first and only book which deals at all fully with the 

evaluation of telephone systems, and treats the subject by . ™ 

she “cost of reproduction” method. Indispensable, around the solder- 
Sooner or later your company will have to prepare an ing shop— 

inventory and appraisal. Why not get your copy of this 

timely book now? The offer below will expire March Ist, 1917. 











Over 5000 mighty bright soldering men say they 
have learned a lot from 


a a SOLDERING 


“Telephone Appraisal Practice,’ price, postpaid, is........ 4.00 
eo aa KINKS 





You can secure BOTH through this special offer for....... $4.50 ILLUSTRATED 
Address All Orders to: If you need it send your quarter to 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CO.| | Telephony Pub. Co. 














CHICAGO, ILL. Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 





















Warner Pole Changers 


20 Years in Service; Over 20,000 in Daily Operation 
The first successful pole changer made. 


It revolutionized “ringing conditions” in the telephone field; and 
set such a high standard then that it has never been equaled. 


Economical and reliable, it has stood the test of long service, 
and is pronounced the one perfect pole changer by the leading 
telephone men of the country. ; 


Let us solve your ringing problems. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Muncie, Ind. 
~—lIl™l"l_ = lIl==_—  FFSS[[____=== 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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one winding of which 
while the other 
with a telephone 


has two windings, 
is in the tuned circuit, 
winding is in circuit 
transmitter. 

1,212,300. January 16, 1917; filed May 
3, 1916. Comeinep Cut-outT AND LIGHT- 
NING ARRESTER FOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS; 
H. S. Wheaton, Dallas, lowa. This de- 
vice consists of two sets of conducting 
plates. One set has connections with the 
main line and the ground, and the other 
is connected to the wires of the receiver 
and bell. The plates of one set are insu- 
lated from the plates of the other. Be- 
tween the main line-connected plates and 
the ground is placed a series of resistance 
members comprising the upper and lower 
sets of carbon members with mica _be- 
tween them. The two sets of conducting 
plates have yieldable terminal contacts ar- 
ranged to be thrown in and out of en- 
gagement by means of a lever. 

1,212,492. January 16, 1917; filed May 
26, 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
L. H. Johnsen, Bloomfield, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. The fea- 
ture of this manual system is a relay hav- 
ing an operating winding associated with 
each cord circuit which operates upon the 
<onnection thereof with a calling line to 
include the operator’s telephone set in the 
circuit. A double-wound common relay 
has one winding normally short-circuited 
in a circuit multipled to the operating 
winding of each relay. It is operated upon 
the operation of any one of the individual 
relays to remove the short circuit and 
include both windings in the circuit to 
prevent the operation of the relay indi- 
vidual to another cord circuit when con- 
nected with another line. 

1,212,493. Janvary 16, 1917; filed May 
26, 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM ; 
L. H. Johnson, Bloomfield, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. This pat- 
ent is a modification of the preceding 
patent (No. 1,212,492). A _ neutralizing 
winding is provided for the relay of an- 
other cord circuit whose circuit is pre- 
pared by the operation of the relay of the 
busy cord circuit, to prevent the operation 
of the relay of another cord circuit when 
connected with another line. 

1,212,494. January. 16, 1917; filed May 
96,1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SysTEM; 
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L. H. Johnson, Bloomfield, N. J., as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. In this 
system, a listening relay is provided for 
each cord circuit and operates upon the 
connection thereof with the calling line to 
include the operator's telephone set in 
the circuit. A second relay is conditioned 
for operation upon the operation of the 
listening relay of a busy cord circuit and 
is operated upon the connection of an- 
other cord circuit with another line to 
prevent the operation of the listening re- 


ay. 
1,212,495. 
24, 1916. 


January 16, 1917; filed July 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
L. H. Johnson, Bloomfield, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. The fea- 
ture of this system is the ringing over a 
trunk line connecting two switchboards. 
When ringing current is sent over the 














No. 1,212,705. 


trunk circuit to the second switchboard, 
a signaling device is operated. The op- 
erator actuates a key which disconnects 
the ringing current from the trunk and 
short-circuits the receiver of her set. 
Other means are operated upon the re- 
moval of the ringing current to connect 
the operator’s telephone set to the trunk 
circuit and thereafter cause the removal 
of the short-circuit from the receiver. 
1,212,705. January 16, 1917; filed Janu- 
ary 13, 1913. TELEPHONE RECEIVER CAs- 
Inc; L. Steinberger, Brooklyn, N. Y. In 
this receiver casing a separately formed 
reinforcing member is set into the flaring 
opening of the cylindrical member. The 
reinforcing member is provided with 
openings into which the material of the 
receiver and casing is molded so that 
these parts are permanently locked to- 


gether. 
1917; filed De- 


1,212,728. 
cember 16, TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


January 16, 
1912. 


~~ 
72. No. 4. 


Vol. 


System; W. P. Albert, Chicago; assigned 
to J. R. Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
this automatic system provision is made 
so that a calling line may be connected 
to an operator’s position after the line 
circuit is closed and on failure to operate 
the impulse-sending device at the calling 
station. The operator is provided with 
eans for completing the connection from 
the calling to the called subscriber. There 
are 32 claims to this patent. 

1,212,785. January 16, 1917; 
6, 1914. TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; J. L. 
McMillan, Syracuse, N. Y. An amplify- 
ing horn for connection with a receiver 
of a telephone desk set is described. The 
amplifying horn is pivotally mounted 
upon a separate and detachable support 
for the desk stand. It has a mouthpiece 
movable by the movement of the horn 
to engage the earpiece of the receiver and 
then lift it to free the switchhook. A 
latch holds the horn in this position so 
that messages may be received without 
holding the receiver to the ear. 

1,212,809. January 16, 1917; filed Sep- 
tember 11, 1915. TELEPHONE» EXCHANGE 
System; F. ‘N. Reeves, Newark, N. J., 
and A, E. Lundell, New York; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. In this automatic 
system a fundamental circuit comprises 
a stepping relay and a control relay for 
jointly supervising the operation of each 
of the automatic interconnecting switches. 
A commutator is associated with each 
switch for intermittently shunting the 
stepping relay, but maintaining the con- 
trolled relay energized during the ad- 
vance of its associated switch. 

1,212,908. January 16, 1916; filed Janu- 
ary 12, 1914. Automatic TELEPHONE 
System; J. E. Cooley, Manhattan, Kans.; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. <A 
“busy” signaling device for automatic 
telephone systems is described. A busy 
signaling machine is associated with the 
line switches which are released when an 
attempt is made to establish connection 
with a busy line. This release of the line 
switch connects the bus~ signaling ma- 
chine with the calling line, while the re- 
placing of the receiver on the hook at the 
calling station disconnects the busy sig- 
naling machine from the calling line. 
There are 43 claims to this natent. 
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